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Illinois Agents Meeting 










Report of the annual convention reveals that despair 
is no part of the insurance producers’ attitude toward 
business depression. 


Is This a Buyer’s Strike? 


G. F. Claypool offers an interesting theory on the pres- 
ent situation. How life insurance met the acid test. 















Casualty Premiums and Reinsurances 


in 1929 


A tabulation showing the gross and net premiums 
written and reinsurances in 1929 with premiums in 
force, unearned premiums and appropriate ratios for 
the stock casualty, surety and miscellaneous insur- 
ance companies operating in the United States. 












The Whispering Chorus 





A thoughtful article explaining how individual agents 
can help the National Board’s advertising campaign 
accomplish its ends. 
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Means A Proper Settlement 


An Advertisement of 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 
New York 


If there is one thing more than another which has 
helped to establish the Bureau’s enviable reputation in the 
Inspection field it is the handling of Claim Reports. Far 
and wide in every corner of the continent, the Hoop- 
er-Holmes Claim Report is the standard of comparison. 

This has not come about by accident. The men 
who built up this business were fundamentally Claim 
Men. It was as Claim Inspectors and Claim Adjusters 
that they learned investigating. It is only natural 
that when the subject of claims comes up they are 
immediately alert.. It is natural, too, that they 
should take a sincere pride in the type of Claim 
Report turned out by their organization. By 
both training and inclination their interest in 


Under such conditions, it would be difficult for 


a Hooper- Holmes Claim Report not to be good. 
There is a mistaken notion, in some quarters, that 
Claim Reports are expensive. Such is not the case. The 
reports are graded according to the amount of informa- 
tion desired, the difficulty of obtaining this information 
and the amount of time required to complete the report. 
The ordinary Claim Report should cost very little more 
than a standard Inspection Report. When more exten- 
sive information is required the cost will somewhat in- 
crease, but even an exhaustive report will be found 

surprisingly reasonable. 

The nationwide facilities of The Hoop- 
er-Holmes Bureau are devoted to the com- 


HEM piling of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports 
these reports is intense, sound and unswerving. Re as’ for insurance underwriting, credit, commer- 
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cial and employment purposes. 
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Insurance as a Commodity 


By WILLIAM QUAID 


Executive Vice-President, Southern Fire Insurance Co., New York 


EW of us have any conception of 

what a tremendous influence in 

our lives tradition is, and one of 
the hardest things in the world is to 
break down a tradition that has lasted 
for a long time. The traditional way 
of viewing insurance is to think of it 
as an indefinite, intangible thing and 
it is probably because the buyer him- 
self thinks of insurance as an indef- 
inite, intangible thing, that he so little 
understands insurance. To me insur- 
ance is a commodity just the same as 
automobiles, potatoes, clothing or any- 
thing else that is manufactured or 
grown and sold. ‘The dictionary defines 
a commodity as—“quality or state of 
being commodious; also, that which is 
commodious; convenience accommoda- 
tion; opportunity; profit, benefit; ad- 
vantage; expediency; interest; commo- 
diousness. That which affords conve- 
nience; advantage or profit. A parcel 
or quantity of goods, often applied to 
teal or fictitious parcels. An element 
of wealth; an economic good. The 
term commodity has been devised to 
serve as a corresponding singular; 
commodity has been sometimes used to 
include services as well as_ physical 
things, but this usage is not general.” 





_ Address at Greensboro on North Caro- 
lina’s Insurance Day. 
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What better definition could there be 
of insurance than—an element of 
wealth and economic good. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Supreme Courts of 
several of our states have ruled that 
insurance is a commodity and have 
treated it as such. It is only be accept- 
ing insurance in this way, that you can 














William Quaid 


get a thorough understanding of what 
insurance is either from the buying 
or the selling end. 

I look at one of these great insur- 
ance companies as a factory manufac- 
turing insurance on a high speed mass 
production scale, which mass, as with 
every other commodity manufactured 
and marketed in the same way, that 
insurance is manufactured at a mini- 
mum cost. I very often think of our 
agents not so much as our agents, as 
I do the distributors of our products 
to whom we ship our stuff unassembled 
and it is the job of our agent not 
alone to analyze the needs of his cus- 
tomer, but to sell those needs and then 
assemble our product and further, 
without additional charge, to service 
that product day and night for the 
length of time that the commodity 
exists, be that one, three, or five years. 
When you think, that we manufacture 
and sell no less than twenty different 
kinds of insurance, with many varia- 
tions of these different kinds of insur- 
ance, you will see what an important 
part our distributors play in the proper 
assembling of our commodity, and you 
will further understand, that the actual 
selling represents but a small part of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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HE “Buy Now” movement doubt- 

less is a worthy one from an eco- 
nomic point of view, and from it we 
may reasonably expect to see a portion 
of hoarded savings melt into the na- 
tion’s trade stream. I should feel more 
certain of success for this scheme, how- 
ever, if the retail merchants were a 
bit more restrained in their indorse- 
ment of the idea. 

* * * 

HEIR wild enthusiasm, I fear, is 
ipo to be subject to misinterpre- 
tation by a certain cynical element of 
our population, an element that will 
greet “Buy Now and Bring Back Pros- 
perity” with a muttered “Sez you.” 
The dissemination of this message 
would much better have been left to 
the professional handling of its origi- 
nators—the editors of the daily press. 
A broadside of obviously selfish pros- 
perity propaganda will have about as 
much effect upon careful spenders as 
Eat More Spinach week will have upon 
the average five-year-old. 

* * * 
éé UNDAMENTALLY, however, 

KF the idea is sound, etc.” and, as 
said in the first place, the campaign 
ought to help a lot. Especially it ought 
to make selling life insurance a heap 
easier. There is plenty of money in the 
country—nobody denies that—and for 
every bread line there is a thousand 
pay-roll lines. Happily, the life under- 
writer is in a position to show the 
spending public just how they can eat 
their cake and have it. The policy 
buyer releases his hard earned cash 
into a more active circulation than 
does the purchaser of an automobile. 
His money becomes immediately avail- 
able for use in all manner of indus- 
trial expansion through the investment 
activities of his insuring company, and 
aside from the vitally essential pro- 
tection conferred by that policy the 
buyer is guaranteed a certain equity 
which can never be subject to the 


changing fortunes of the _ business 
world. 
x * * 
life underwriter’s product 


HE 
iv is one of unique and wonder- 
ful selling advantages. When the for- 
tunes of the prospect are on the up 
grade it is the most logical thing in 
the world to urge the purchase of pro- 
tection against the chances of future 
disaster. In a period of depression 
and misfortune that protection becomes 
doubly essential. “Buy Now” is a fine 
idea for the business world to push. 
“Sell Now” will continue to be the life 


agent’s best paying slogan. 





NE of the bright young men of 
THE SPECTATOR editorial staff in- 
forms me that the forging of checks 
appears to be increasing with great 
rapidity. He quoted to me a remark 
by the head of a big surety company 
that his company had paid more than 
three thousand forgery claims this 
year. 
% % %*% 
EPRESSING as this news is, and 
I do not doubt the accuracy of my 
informant, since he has made a most 
thorough study of the situation, it still 
had a certain pleasing personal aspect 
for it recalled to my mind the inter- 
esting, I might almost say fascinating, 
volume “The Detection of Forgery, a 
practical Handbook.” This book, 
printed with a striking red cover, was 
written by Douglas Blackburn and 
Captain Waithman Caddell, and pub- 
lished by Charles & Edwin Layton, of 
London in 1909. As its title page in- 
dicates it is for the use of bankers, 
solicitors, magistrates’ clerks and all 
handling suspected documents. Mr. 
Blackburn was “late expert” to the 
Natal Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, and the Transvaal Republic. 
% * * 
HAVE never been a banker, a so- 
licitor or a magistrate’s clerk and 
have never, to any considerable extent, 
handled suspected documents, but in 
spite of that I found great pleasure in 
reading the book. 
LL the chapters were interesting 
and I am inclined to believe that 
had I devoted time enough to following 
the instructions of the authors I might 
have become something of an expert 
myself and would never have pur- 
chased a supposedly autographed letter 
of Charles Dickens or William Make- 
peace Thackeray, much less one by 
Lazarus after his resurrection, without 
first applying the clear cut instruc- 
tions given in “The Detection of For- 
gery.” A Frenchman named Lucas once 


sold to a collector such a letter from 


Lazarus along with some supposed to 
be by Aristotle, Cleopatra, Sappho, St. 
Jerome and others. 

MIGHT add that there was also a 

fine chapter dealing with anony- 
mous letters and disguised hands; so, 
should the apparently impossible hap- 
pen and some reader dislike this col- 
umn let him not write me an anony- 
mous letter for I still have “The De- 
tection of Forgery” and would shortly 
run the wretch to earth. 


OW that the electorate of these 

United States has expressed itself 
with uncommon vigor at the polls, in- 
surance gossips are whiling away the 
idle hours with speculations as to what 
shining new faces will beam up at the 
president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners the next 
time he pounds his gavel in official ses- 
sion. Possibly I shouldn’t say the 
“next time,” for the Astor meeting this 
December will be a sort of “lame duck” 
session for some of the members. 

* * * 

N New York the insurance fraternity 
I is still in the dark as to who will 
take over the back office at 111 John 
Street, although an appointment is ex- 
pected momentarily. Before election, 
rumor had it that the unsuccessful 
Democratic candidate for the attorney 
generalship would be rewarded with 
the insurance superintendency, but 
since that particular candidate was 
successful, the guessers have been 
thrown off the track. It is not even 
known if the new official will be a Tam- 
many favorite or a product of Gover- 
nor Roosevelt’s brand new up-State 
organization. 

* * * 

N Pennsylvania, where we were told 

that Governor-elect Gifford Pinchot 
would surely appoint former Commis- 
sioner Einar Barford, the situation 
apparently has changed. I hear that 
Mr. Barford is definitely out of the 
picture along with the present incum- 
bent, Colonel Taggart. The latter, in- 
cidentally, has the support of the or- 
ganized agents. James A. Murray, 
well-known general agent in Pitts- 
burgh, has the inside track, I hear, 
but don’t say I told you for I may be 
wrong. 

* * * 

N Alabama, Commissioner Thigpen 
I is not lined up with Governor-elect 
Miller, I am informed. Dr. Thigpen 
has not been popular with the agents 
and the new governor secured many 
votes on the promise of a house clean- 
ing at the State capital. 

* * * 

HERE’S a new Democratic gover- 
7. in Connecticut, but the Hart- 
ford Courant urges the retention of 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham in 


office for the good of the public weal. 
* * * 


LOSE harmony is said to prevail 
between Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston of Michigan and Governor- 
elect Wilber M. Brucker. It is thought 
that the department will get 100 per 
cent backing from the chief executive. 
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The Way to Speed Up 
Business 

OGER W. BABSON, who is 
frequently called the most 
famous diagnostician of big busi- 
ness and also its favorite prophet, 
writes in the November 15th is- 
sue of Collier’s on “An Exer- 
cise for Business.” The Editor of 
the magazine says that Mr. Bab- 
son was asked to put his stetho- 
scope on the business world, and 
adds: “He did and finds there’s 
nothing wrong but poor circula- 
tion. A condition very easily 
corrected, says Dr. Babson, and 
prescribes for the patient in this 
article. The medicine should be 
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taken in habit-forming quanti- 
ties.” 

What is the treatment advo- 
cated by Mr. Babson and is it 
reasonable to assume, first that 
the doctor is of such eminence in 
his profession as to diagnose cor- 
rectly the trouble, and, secondly, 
that he is skillful enough to pre- 
scribe the treatment that will 
cure it? We believe that few if 
any men are as well equipped by 
ability and experience to do those 
things as is he. 

Mass consumption, says Mr. 
Babson, promoted by fully utiliz- 
ing the power of advertising is 
the simple cure for business ills 
brought about by great overpro- 
duction. 

Overproduction, someone may 
say and a few have said it, is the 
real trouble so let us cut produc- 
tion. Even the man who is al- 
ways crying for the good old days 
does not really desire to live again 
in the age of great-grandfather 
when tallow dips were used for 
light, when modern plumbing was 
unknown, when central heating 
was a dream, when, in fact, an 
emperor could hardly live as com- 
fortably the year round as has 
become the standard for the aver- 
age middle-class American fam- 
ily. The absurdity of stopping 
production is well expressed by 
Mr. Babson when he says “Except 
possibly as a temporary make- 
shift here and there or now and 
then, curtailment of production is 
but an economic hunger strike, 
faulty in concept, fatal in prac- 
tice.” 

He points out how necessary, 
how absolutely vital is the rapid 
circulation of money. “As the 
circulation of money slows down, 
business falls off also and be- 
comes poorer and poorer.” 

To slow down production, to 
leave idle the money that should 
be employed both in the produc- 
tion of those things that have be- 
come to all practical purposes the 
necessities of our way of living, 
and in the purchase of them is, we 
believe most thinking persons will 
admit, a way of treating the 


5 





disease of business depression 
that will only increase it. 

Advertising, Mr. Babson as- 
serts, is ideally fitted and com- 
petent to accelerate the necessary 
circulation of money, and he says 
that it is the most effective known 
force for accomplishing this 
speeding up of money-currency 
and deposit—and thereby giving 
us more business at times when 
more business is the nation’s 
greatest need. 

Mr. Babson is absolutely cor- 
rect. So thoroughly does he treat 
the subject that we regret it is 
necessary to treat so briefly both 
his argument and his conclusions. 
In the insurance business as well 
as in every other the power of ad- 
vertising is tremendous. The 
company that advertises what it 
has to offer either to the public 
or to the agents will be most 
amply rewarded. The agent 
who advertises what he has to sell 
will be no less benefited. And 
the public will not only be bene- 
fited because of the security and 
the personal financial stability its 
individual members will attain 
because they take advantage by 
buying, but the general business 
depression under which the coun- 
try is suffering will have this 
added stimulus for its early end- 
ing. 





Guaranteed Savings 
T has been suggested—and by 
a life insurance actuary—that 

old age pension accumulations be 
established on a non-forfeitable 
and non-cancellable basis. This 
proposal was embodied in a paper 
read by H. B. Robbins, vice-pres- 
ident and actuary of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company 
at the meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries in Spring- 
field, Ill., and it comes closer to 
the principles of compulsory in- 
surance than anything thus far 
emanating from a_ responsible 
source. 

The reasoning leaves no room 
for argument. Whether a man 
remains one or fifty years with 
the same employer, he is bound to 
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grow old and in a great many 
cases he will reach the period of 
superannuation entirely without 
means of continued support A 
majority of American workers 
change their jobs many times 
during their productive years; 
frequently they move from one 
State to another and also fre- 
quently such men will find them- 
selves at an age and condition to 
warrant old age relief only to find 
themselves disqualified for such 
State benefits as are now avail- 
able because they have not lived 
long enough in their last resi- 
dence. 


Dr. Robbins also called atten- 
tion to the fact that pension plans 
of the past presuppose the work- 
ers remaining with the plan un- 
til eligible for retirement. He 
warns that such existing plans 
will have to be so adjusted as to 
be helpful in solving the more 
general problem of old age pen- 
sions. 


A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition 





Medical Insurance Examination 
by J. Patterson MacLaren 
Ready for Issue 


The revised and rewritten edition of 
“Medical Insurance Examination; Mod- 
ern Methods and Rating of Lives,” by 
J. Patterson MacLaren, contains far 
more complete data and is twice the 
volume of the original publication. 
This book, published by William Wood 
& Company, New York, is calculated 
to be of interest and value to all in- 
surance specialists, including man- 
gers, general and local, actuaries and 
examiners from the chief medical offi- 
cer downward. 

The author states that he seeks to 
assess the amount of risk in the vari- 
ous diseases and disabilities and to 
give guidance as to the manner in 
which they should be treated by vari- 
ous methods of Loading. The entire in- 
formation contained has been brought 
right up to date and the work is widely 
acclaimed by medical authorities. 

The author has more than trebled 
the former space alloted to diagnosis 
and prognosis in relation to leading 
health factors, and ratings taken from 
the leading companies of the world (on 
the American and Canadian method) 
are exceptionally complete. This book 
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may be obtained from The Spectator 
Company, 243 West 39th Street, New 
York City, at $10 per copy. 


Pacific Coast Sales Conference 


The Pacific Mutual Life held an all 
day sales conference at San Francisco, 
Nov. 7. Home offices executives present 
were Vice-President C. I. D. Moore and 
Assistant Medical Director L. H. Lee. 
The men made the trip especially for 
the meeting. 

Agencies participating in the meet- 
ing included San Francisco, Oakland, 
Stockton, Sacramento, Fresno and 
Santa Rosa. An educational program 
and a luncheon at which Vice-President 





Moore served as toastmaster, were 


features of the affair. 


An all day sales conference was held 
by the Northern California agencies 
of the Aetna Life at San Francisco, 
Oct. 31. The meeting was of special 
note in that it marked the thirtieth 
anniversary of E. H. Lestock Gregory 
as manager of the San Francisco office, 
and also his sixtieth birthday. 


Walter T. Shepard, executive vice- 
president of the Lincoln National Life, 
was the guest of honor at an agency 
meeting of the field men of the com- 
pany in the San Francisco bay district. 
The meeting is in session today. 








an absolute reality. 








Every Man a Napoleon! 


In one regard, at least, this can be made 


The next time you hear a 
prospect say his “cir- 
cumstances” 
permit him to insure 
adequately, remind him 
of the “Little Corpo- 
ral’s” classic observa- 
tion. 


“Circumstances!” he ex- 
claimed. 
cumstances!”’ 


Family providers should 
“make their circumstances” 
permit of life insurance. 


Gow 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


will not 


“T make cir- 
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Life Insurance Sales 
in Texas 





Production of Home Com- 
panies Exceeds All Others 
for Past Year 





New Legislation Suggested 





Several Laws of Especial Inter- 
est to Non-Resident Com- 
panies Proposed 


AUSTIN, TEX., Nov. 10.—According 
to the annual report of the Life Insur- 
ance Department of the Texas Board 
of Insurance Commissioners, just filed, 
Texas life insurance companies in 1929, 
for the first time in the history of the 
State, wrote more insurance than was 
written by non-resident companies, the 
Texas companies writing approxi- 
mately $382,000,000 and the non-resi- 
dent companies $377,000,000. 

There is in force in Texas now 
$3,090,000,000 of insurance on Texas 
lives, and of this amount $1,205,000,000 
is carried by Texas companies. Pre- 
miums paid aggregate $155,000,000. 

In his report, Chairman W. A. 
Tarver of the commission, who is in 
charge of life insurance matters, makes 
the following recommendations to the 
legislature, which will meet in Janu- 
ary, 1931, for improvement in existing 
insurance laws: 

1. That all contracts between insur- 
ance carriers and attorneys in fact or 
managers providing for a_ straight 
commission on the gross premiums col- 
lected be prohibited, for the reason that 
this practice subjects the managers to 
the danger of being “too much inter- 
ested in receiving the commission, so 
that they shall be less careful as to 
the character of the risk.” 

2. That changes be made in the 
statute so as specifically to define the 
groups that may be written in com- 
pensation insurance matters. 

3. That all non-resident companies be 
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W. T. Grant 


President Business Men’s Assurance 

Company of America and Executive 

Committee Member Life Agency 
Officers Association. 


required, as is now required of non- 
resident fire companies, to post a bond 
with the State insurance department 
to guarantee the fulfillment of all 
policy contracts. 

4. That additional restrictions be 
placed around the issuance of agents’ 
licenses, with modification of the 
statute which provides for an annual 
renewal to provide that a license shall 
be perpetual until discontinued. 

5. That a resident insurance com- 
pany’s license may be cancelled if such 
a company does business in another 
State without first receiving authority 
from the State. 

6. That foreign assessment com- 
panies or associations carrying on the 
business of life or casualty insurance 
in Texas be required to pay an occupa- 
tion tax to the State. 

7. That a law be passed prohibiting 
the operation of any kind of insur- 
ance business in Texas that does not 
qualify under Texas laws. 


Twisting and Rebating 
Under Fire 


Chicago Life Underwriters 
Launch Strong Campaign 
at Annual Meeting 








Endorsed by 1000 Agents 





Leon Gilbert Simon, Louis M. 
Crandall and E. B. Thurman 
Featured Speakers 


CHICAGO, Nov. 12.—A strong cam- 
paign against twisters and rebaters 
among life insurance agents of Chi- 
cago on the part of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, in conjunction with the 
better practices committee of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters, 
was promised here last week at the 
annual sales congress of the Chicago 
body. More than 1000 agents attended 
the meeting, the program of which 
was packed with valuable selling and 
educational data. 

The campaign against twisters and 
rebaters was promised by George 
Lytton, prominent merchant of Chi- 
cago, first president of the Better 
Business Bureau and the holder of 
over $2,000,000 of life insurance on 
his own life. He took the life agents 
to task boldly and bluntly for rebating 
and twisting, declaring that agents 
in the past have been responsible for 
the evil. 

Mr. Lytton cited an instance where 
he followed the advice of a life agent 
and took out the cash value on $200,- 
000 of life insurance and substituted 
new insurance on the claim that the 
interest on his cash value invested 
would maintain the new insurance. He 
wryly admitted that he straightway 
lost the cash value in the stock market. 

He declared that the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau contemplates using its 
trained corps of shoppers to reveal re- 
baters, and promised summary action 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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The Missouri State Life is a Company of personal- 
ity and friendliness. Its officers are all compara- 
tively young men, mature in experience and judg- 
ment, aggressive in spirit. 


The constant aim of the Missouri State Life is the 
perfection of its service to field men and the pub- 
lic. A system of Branch Offices in important cen- 
ters, in addition to General Agencies, gives direct 
and prompt service to clients and representatives. 


With its Home Office situated in the center of the 
United States, the Company is in a position to 
give prompt, efficient service, and through its sev- 
eral departments—Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—and Salary Savings—it offers its repre- 
sentatives an exceptional opportunity to multiply 
the results of their daily work and thereby multiply 
their income. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


ST. LOUIS 


More than a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Life Insurance in Force. 
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Frederick M. Hubbell Dies 
at Age 91 





Founder and for Twenty Years 
President of Equitable Life 
of lowa 


Des MOoINEs, Iowa, Nov. 11.—Fred- 
erick M. Hubbell, founder of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa in 1867 and to whom 
was issued Policy No. 1, died at his 
home in this city Tuesday morning, 
Nov. 11, at the age of 91 years. Mr. 
Hubbell was reputed to be Iowa’s 
wealthiest citizen leaving to his heirs 
a trust fund of $10,000,000 besides 
large investments in real estate. 

Mr. Hubbell became the first secre- 
tary of the Equitable Life upon its 
organization in 1867 and in 1888 he 
was chosen president of the company, 
serving in that capacity until 1907, 
when he became chairman of the board 
of trustees. He lived to see the com- 
pany that he founded 63 years ago 
develop into one of the great life insur- 
ance organizations of the nation. 


In 1866 he built the first street car 
line in the city and in 1871 organized 
the Des Moines Water Company. In 
1882 he built a narrow gage railroad 
into the heart of Northwestern Iowa, 
now a standard gauge operated by the 
Milwaukee to Spirit Lake. In 1887 he 
founded F. M. Hubbell Sons Company 
through which large financial interests 
were promoted and successfully con- 
ducted. 

He was a native of Connecticut and 
came West in 1855 with his father, 
settling first in Muscatine and moving 
to Des Moines a year later. 


Effective Use of Mail Advertising 
by Bankers Life 


During the quarter ending in Sep- 
tember, direct mail advertising was re- 
sponsible for 39 per cent of the new 
business written by the Bankers Life 
Company. During that period a total 
of 2159 applications were written on 
prospects who had received the com- 
pany’s direct mail advertising letters. 
The average application, written on 
prospects who received direct mail ad- 
vertising, was $4,368, while the com- 
pany’s average of all applications was 
approximately $3,500. 


Able Industrial Writer 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 9.—The in- 
dustrial department of Liberty Na- 
tional Life of Birmingham reports a 
hustling agent in the person of W. E. 
Smith, of Tuskegee, working out of 
the Montgomery district office. He 
wrote 133 applications in one week. 
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The Fremont Mutual Association 


Plans Purchase of Preferred 
National Life 


At special meetings of the directors 
and the stockholders of the Preferred 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, there was a full dis- 
cussion of financial conditions and their 
influence on the work of securing the 
subscriptions to the capital stock nec- 
essary to obtaining license to transact 
business. The number of new subscrip- 
tions necessary to replace those not 
completed by reason of financial re- 
verses in recent months, and the long 
time and difficulty of obtaining the re- 
quired number in small subscriptions, 
was deemed sufficient reason for con- 
sidering favorably a plan for conserv- 
ing the funds and assets on hand. 

This plan included the sale of the 
assets of the Preferred National to the 
Fremont Mutual Association, which 
had arranged to establish executive 
offices at Cleveland. This association 
was incorporated in 1911, is licensed to 
transact business and fully equipped 
with policy forms, agents rate-books, 
literature, accounting and other neces- 
sary forms and records, and with the 
ample surplus provided by the funds 
received from the Preferred National, 
will be in excellent financial condition 
to develop plans for a sizable agency 
force. A considerable number of 
agents who had intended to contract 
with the Preferred National have ex- 
pressed their desire to represent the 
Fremont Mutual, and a good volume 
of new business will soon be coming in. 


New Officers 


F. A. Draper, president and actuary 
of the Fremont Mutual will continue in 
that capacity; Irving S. Hoffmann, 
president of the Preferred National to 
become vice-president; C. K. Seibert, 
heretofore vice-president of Preferred 
National to become secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer; A. B. Whitney to 
become treasurer; L. H. Webber to 
become second vice-president and as- 
sociate counsel, and M. E. Meisel to 
become counsel. 

The directors of the Fremont Mutual 
will consist principally of those hereto- 
fore the most active in the affairs of 
the Preferred National. 

It is also contemplated, when the as- 
sets of the Fremont Mutual reach the 
amount necessary to make the required 
deposit with the Ohio Insurance De- 
partment, to change to a mutual, legal 
reserve life company. 

When the Fremont Mutual takes 
this action there will be no confusion 
or disadvantages, since no change will 
be made in policies, as the premium 
rates, values and conditions will be 
identical. 
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Thomas Coleman du Pont 
Dies at Wilmington — 





Noted Financier, Builder and 
Industrialist Formerly Active in 
Life Insurance 


Former Senator T. Coleman du 
Pont, one of America’s most noted 
financiers and for many years presi- 
dent of the du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, succumbed to a complica- 
tion of diseases which developed from 
a throat infection at his Wilmington, 
Del., home on Armistice Day. 

For the past two years General du 
Pont had lived in retirement, having 
resigned his seat in the Senate and 
transferred his directorship in the Con- 
tinental American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, along with varied other business 
interest, to his son, Frank V. du Pont. 

T. Coleman du Pont accumulated one 
of the company’s great fortunes 
through the organization of numerous: 
enterprises, achieving a remarkable 
success in everything he attempted. 

In 1915 he purchased from the late 
J. P. Morgan heavy interests in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, later selling the 
stock to the Society. 


Big Producers Address N. Y. 
Underwriters 





Louis M. Crandall and John W. 
Yates Featured Speakers 
at Dinner Meeting 


The usual heavy attendance of New 
York life underwriters turned out for 
the regular monthly dinner meeting at: 
the Astor last Tuesday evening. The 
featured addresses of the evening were 
delivered by Louis M. Crandall, special 
agent for the New England Mutual 
Life, Norwich, Conn., and John W. 
Yates, general agent for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life at Detroit. 

Mr. Crandall gave the metropolitan 
association an inspiring address on the 
simplicity of salesmanship, and in 
his gifted manner, gave a simple for- 
mula by which he has been able to 
maintain a consecutive weekly produc- 
tion record now running into the ninth 
year. This master exponent of the art 
of salesmanship recently produced $93,- 
000 worth of business in a single day 
from eighteen calls and without being 
once turned down. John W. Yates had 
for his topic “The Way Out.” 

Theodore Riehle, chairman of the 
membership committee, reported a gain 
of ninety-two paid members during the 
past four weeks which mark is just 
eight under the all time peak for the 
association membership. 


Life Insurance 

















1850 PURELY MUTUAL 1930 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montpelier, Vermont 






EIGHTIETH YEAR 


“dhs 9 Sins decn'9-sesah cen Oe eee tea tn ong eek agamadal $130,552,290 
BI - 55y 9p saa ninerica ebericeen's ab scaatad ed Mtakieiwrnnnslenan sade eae 123,069,718 
















Surplus, par basis (Market Value basis, $7,808,085) .................. 7,482,572 
emma iy BE oo cic ons cece ose nn vie etn we senncender 5,026,474 
EEE ATE LD LIE TEE PES ER 597,193,119 





Seventy-nine years of constructive mutual policyholders’ service. 


$74,566,223 of new paid-for business issued in 1929 of which 34.639, was on the lives 
of old policyholders. 


Paid to policyholders since organization, $225,290,358, which, with assets to their credit, 
exceeds the premiums received by $30,414,799. 


NO NON-MEDICAL, GROUP, OR SUB-STANDARD BUSINESS WRITTEN 








Membership in this company demands evidence that the physical condition of the applicant is substantially 
on an equality with the condition of existing members at the time they were admitted. Any departure from 
this practice jeopardizes the equity of membership and is a discrimination against existing members. Medical 
examination is a distinct advantage to the applicant in the interests of his continued good health. 








A Complete Statement will be sent on request 




























gg Lissen, Bill— || 
4 ppriecneneee $373,829,672.00 


—can't be tasted— 


—can't be felt— 
—can’t be smelt— 
7 Life Insurance is just as intan- Admitted Assets 
gible, just as invisible and 
inappreciable as Knowledge, Religion, Education, Loyalty, $66 078 $99 $4. 
Love or any other human emotion, benefit or virtue— § 9) e 
Life Insurance, too, has to be accepted and trusted im- 


plicitly for its scientifically accurate, fair and just useful- 
ness and value—for its incalculable service to its millions 


of Beneficiaries— Payments to Policyholders in 1929 


For the courage that it gives 60,000,000 Americans (insured) 
to plan, develop and enjoy safe and successful careers— $5 $43 679 30 

Life Insurance is a credit establisher and stabilizer— +) 9 e 

Alert business men show a preference for patrons who 
properly value their own Living Possibilities to themselves 
and their Dying Worth to their dependents, partners, credi- 




































tors and friends— 1 . 
Men who put no value on their Present (and Presence) are T Pay i ts to Poli yhold : 
not supposed to be seriously concerned with the outcome Since Organization 


of their Future (and Absence) — 

Buy an automobile, Bill, a radio, an electric washing machine $57 731 337.00 
or other fairly costly modern convenience requiring credit, 9 9 
and note that innocent little query in the questionnaire: 
“How much Life Insurance do you own?”— 

Banks, once the opponents of Life Insurance, now seek those —The— 
accounts where Protection forms a substantial portion of 
the debtor's estate— 


Life Insurance strengthens individual and community confi- Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


dence, establishes and promotes pleasant and profitable 


trade relations, equalizes personal opportunity, and serves : . Tht 
= ae —— man's honest debts to his Folks and Richmond, Virginia 
riends—it Secures the Home, it Shields the Home, it 
i SAVES THE HOME— Incorporated 1871 
Bill, when we reach Home, you're going to sit right down and 
write. JOHN G. WALKER BRADFORD H. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board President 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT 
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Stability of Value in Life 
Insurance 


President Parkinson Outlines In- 
vestment Operations of So- 
ciety to Policyholders 


The stability of value which char- 
acterizes life insurance is emphasized 
in a letter from President Thomas I. 
Parkinson to the policyholders of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. That 
stability, the writer pointed out, is due 
to the soundness of the investment 
theories upon which the financial oper- 
ations of the business are founded— 
the spreading of risks and safety of 
returns. 

To illustrate this principle, Mr. 
Parkinson gave, in summary, the 
society’s investment position as of 
Sept. 30, 1930, listing total assets as 
of Dec. 30, 1929, as $1,179,393,164 and 
which increased during the first nine 
months of 1930 to the extent of $77,- 
442,300. 

A simpler and equally convincing ex- 
planation of the stability of a life in- 
surance policy was contained in the 
opening paragraph of the letter which 
called attention to the fact that while 
many fine securities have felt the pres- 
sure of the times and declined in value, 
the originally guaranteed value of the 
life policy remains unchanged and will 
continue to remain unchanged regard- 
less of business conditions. 

Further summary of the society’s 
investment position was given as of 
Sept. 30, 1930, in the following quota- 
tion: “As of Sept. 30 we had $459,- 
815,780 invested in securities of rail- 
roads, public utility and industrial cor- 
porations operating in various posi- 
tions of the United States and in gov- 
ernment obligations. The corporate in- 
vestments were distributed among 136 
railroad companies, 215 public utili- 
ties and 65 industrial corporations. 
Our mortgage loan investment, which 
on that date totalled $506,103,280, con- 
sisted of 79,208 loans on farms, dwell- 
ing and business properties. Remain- 
ing assets were invested in policy and 
collateral loans and in real estate.” 


Legal Reserve Burial Policy 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 9.— A 
funeral policy on a legal reserve basis 
is being offered by Liberty National 
Life, of Birmingham. The policy is 
approved by the State Insurance Com- 
missioner and provides different priced 
funerals according to wishes of the in- 
sured. The company has made ar- 
rangements with morticians in localities 
where it operates to take charge and 
provide funeral supplies, the insurance 
company paying the bills. 
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Twisting and Rebating 
(Concluded from page 7) 


against them. However, the sugges- 
tion that this campaign would be car- 
ried on in secret did not meet with the 
general approval of many of the man- 
agers, who described it as “snooping.” 
They expressed their opposition after 
the sales congress. 

It was pointed out that the campaign 
against twisters had been successful 
so far until now it is not such a serious 
problem. 

Leon Gilbert Simon, president of the 
New York Association and an out- 
standing writer of business life insur- 
ance, discussed this form of insurance 
and declared that the average policy 
is only $8,000, thus making the line 
available to every agent. He conducted 
an open forum on business insurance 
problems which was of considerable 
value. 

State Senator Harold C. Kessinger, 
chairman of the Illinois Senate Insur- 
ance Committee, discussed the future 
of business. 

E. B. Thurman, New England Mu- 
tual general agent in Chicago, sub- 
stituted for his uncle, Oliver Thur- 
man, vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, to discuss prospecting, 
declaring it to be the most important 
part of the business. 

Louis M. Crandall, of Norwich, 
Conn., a whirlwind producer for the 
New England Mutual, told the agents 
how to write an application on each 
call. To demonstrate that he knew 
what he was talking about, it was an- 
nounced that he had obtained sixteen 
applications for $36,000 by wire from 
his home town the day of the sales 
congress, and wrote one for $5,000 in 
Chicago the same day. 



























AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Halif 
1930 Two Billions 


—-_———_ 












Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 






















No Grumbling 
In The Ranks 


No growling that the 
home office’s  shilly-shal- 
lying ruined “the best 
sale in years.” 


Friction and dissatisfac- 

tion can’t exist in the 

same place with Cordial 

Co-operation. That’ 
Common - 
wealth’s recipe for 
business success and 
harmony and _ it’s 
proving its efficacy 
every day. 


Behind the endeav- 
ors of every agent is 
the solid sup- 
port of the en- 
tire organiza- 











tion. Our re- 







sources are his 






to call, upon. 





Team work solves 
every problem — 
solves it amicably. 


Commonwealth agents 
are contented, prosper- 
ous. They are men who 
have made their mark in 
the world—and Cordial 


Co-operation has shown 
them how. 





COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Life Insurance 








Just Reinsurance 


—That’s All 


che Reinsurance Life 


SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


TDR BEV OB CECT THO Bs ADH 8 


Division of 





CHICAGO 


TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 
W. T. O’Donohue 


Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 


“ira Jefferson Standard 

* Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 
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Now Ending Forty Years 


of Service 


as the most unique of American Life Insurance 


Companies 


because of its practice of paying 


VOLUNTARY DIVIDENDS 


on non-participating ordinary policies 
offering the most liberal ordinary policies on men and 
women from age 10 to age 60 


Annuity contracts; preferred risk policies at lower rates; 
sub-standard service to our full-time agents 
Industrial insurance from birth to age 65 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Home Office—Baltimore, Maryland 


Assets Over $9,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $97,000,000 











A Great 
Mid-Western 


Institution 


Dedicated to unsur- 
passed service in 
everything pertaining 
to the business of 


Life Insurnace. 


THE 
Farmers & Bankers Life 


Insurance Company 


H. K. LINDSLEY J. H. STEWART 
President Vice-President 


FRANK B. JACOBSHAGEN 
Secretary 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


“Policies That Protect” 





In lowa and 


Nebraska 


We have territory available 
now with attractive contracts 
and a well defined plan of 
General Agency Develop- 


ment. 
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Hastening the Return 
of Prosperity 


Two Hundred Thousand 
Working Life Agents 
as Stabilizers 








Vast Financial Reservoirs 





Continental Assurance Official 
Sees Current Depression 
Largely Buyer’s Strike 


Pointing to the accomplishments of 
the past year as proof of what life 
insurance can do during the coming 
year to reestablish all lines of business 
on a normal basis, Executive Vice- 
President G. F. Claypool delivered a 
stirring and inspirational address be- 
fore the recent One-Two-O Club of the 
Continental Assurance Company, Chi- 
cago. Excerpts from this address fol- 
low: 

“During the past twelve months 
most business institutions would be 
happy to find that they had held even 
with last year. Your company has 
not only increased its production, but 
also its earnings during the past year. 
As a matter of fact, our surplus has 
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increased to a greater extent during 
the first half of 1930 than during any 
prevlous twelve-month period. What is 
the answer? Work, nothing but work. 
Instead of moaning and indulging in 
a lot of useless self pity, you have 
been working. 

“Factories and business institutions 
throughout the country have had to 
cut their payrolls and lay off hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees. We, 
on the other hand, have had to increase 
our home office staff to take care of 
our increasing business. You have had 
increased purchasing power which has 
helped your communities just as Con- 
tinental payrolls have helped many 
sections of the country. To indicate 
just how dependent we are on your 
efforts let me cite a hypothetical case: 
We have over 1000 home office em- 
ployees. If over an extended period of 
time your production as a whole de- 
creased 20 per cent, 200 employees 
must eventually be discharged. 


Insurance Met the Test 


“The last twelve months has put the 
institution of life insurance to the 
acid test. So much time has elapsed 
that I hope we can all speak of the 
stock market break of 1929 without 
too much personal feeling. In a few 
days security values, as measured by 
market prices, depreciated by several 
billion dollars. Hundreds of thousands 
of policyholders turned to their life 
insurance companies for help, and they 
did not come in vain. How much life 
insurance did in that crisis to avert 
a panic of gigantic proportions, we 
will never know, but we do know that 
every company in the country increased 
their staff of employees and promptly 
stepped into the breach. Millions of 
dollars of stored up earning power was 
poured back into the hands of the 
policyholders preventing ruinous losses 
in the hectic period of frenzied liquida- 
tion. 

“This life insurance did only be- 
cause in years past you life insurance 
men had built a solid foundation of 
life insurance estates, by years of toil 
and conscientious effort. And _ policy- 
holders will never forget that the mil- 
lions of dollars which life insurance 
released to restore individual purchas- 
ing power was loaned to policyholders 
at the policy rate when money could 
not be obtained elsewhere at any price. 

“In my opinion, life insurance now 
faces the greatest challenge with which 
it has ever been confronted. All the 
real money we ever had in this country 
is still here. Our resources of man 
power are as great as ever. Our raw 
materials have not been depleted. Our 
plants and equipment are as adequate 
to our needs as ever. But millions of 
workmen are out of employment. No 
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mental dexterity or legerdemain can 
conjure that disturbing element out of 
the picture. Why is it then? The 
American people have gone on a buy- 
er’s strike. The retail sales have de- 
creased 10 per cent, but the manufac- 
turer’s output has decreased 25 per 
cent. Hand-to-mouth buying, not on 
an intelligent but on a penurious basis, 
is throttling American business. And 
the strike began, as all strikes begin, 
in minds of individuals. Buying power 
is being stored up for—God knows 
what. Savings bank deposits are in- 
creasing until there is a tremendous 
reservoir of funds waiting—waiting, 
just waiting. 

“What are we going to do about it? 
We are all sitting about like Dickens’s 
famous character—Micawber—waiting 
for something to turn up, something to 
happen. But bear this in mind, noth- 
ing is going to happen until and unless 
we make it happen. Why do I say 
‘we’? Because I sincerely believe that 
the life insurance fraternity, 200,000 
strong, can do as much or more than 
any other group to make that some- 
thing happen. 

“You are trained salesmen. You 
possess that ability to face opposition 
and defeat it. You take negative at- 
titudes of mind and make them positive 
and constructive. You believe in 
America. You never sell it short. You 
are optimistic by nature—you’ve got 
to be in order to succeed in this busi- 
ness. 


A Buyer’s Market 


“Here’s a thought that America 
knows is a fact. This is a buyer’s mar- 
ket. Commodity prices are all down, 
in many instances I am confident be- 
low their normal cost of production. 
Do you realize what will happen when 
the American public is forced into the 
market to replace the actual neces- 
sities of life, and do you also realize 
that that time is not far distant? With 
sales at 10 per cent below normal and 
manufactures at 25 per cent below 
normal, how long will it take a buyer’s 
market to be transformed into a sel- 
ler’s market? As surely as two and 
two is four, when that time comes the 
force of economic law will send prices 
upward and they will continue to climb 
until there is an equilibrium between 
supply and demand. 

“The best service that you can ren- 
der your community and your coun- 
try is not only to popularize the slogan 
‘BUY NOW,’ but to act yourselves. 
You will start a flood of purchasing 
power pulsating through your com- 
munity that will force the wheels of 
industry to move again. You will send 
a ray of optimism through the gloom 
that will brighten the outlook of the 
entire nation.” 


Life Insurance 














































For the man who has a limited sum to spend on Insurance 
—the most benefit and protection for the least money— 
Endowment at Age 85. 

For the man to whom the idea of paying premiums in 
old age is distasteful—Limited Payment Life. 

For the man who wishes to accumulate a fund which will 
be available to him later—A Full Line of Endowments. 
For the business and professional man—Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life. 

For the man who wishes his salary continued after his 
death—Monthly Income. 

For the man with children—Educational Endowments 
and Juvenile Insurance. 

For the man who desires Complete Coverage—the 
policy which fits his needs including Double and 
Triple Indemnity, Weekly Accident Indemnity (non- 
eancellable, non-proratable, and unlimitable), and 
our total and permanent disability provision—all in 


one policy. 


For the agent who is interested in selling unique and 
complete coverage—this suggestion: Get in touch im- 
mediately with 


EUGENE E. REED, VICE PRESIDENT 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














52.93% 


of the new business Paid for in The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the year 1929 was upon applications of 
members previously insured in the Com- 


pany. 
Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 





THE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 


The 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. VAN DYKE, President 





FOR EVERYONE 
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DEPENDABLE 


Establirbed 1782 
INSURANCE 


























ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


150 WILLIAM STREET 


147 years of successful business operation. 





PHOENIX 


of LONDON 


NEW YORK 
















PHOENIX 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


150 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 





Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 


Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 


dent 


Disability Benefits, Dividends 
Liberal Contracts fer Agents 


NORTHER 


If interested, write ; ry 
N LIFE INSURANCE CO. |MMit 
D. B. MORGAN, President the 


HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER ¢~ 
SEATTLE 








General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 























KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 








Participating Automobile Insurance 
110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Preperty Damage, Public Liability 





EXCHANGE 













FIRE AND LIFE 


,ASSURANCE CORPORATION, lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47” & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Weekly Courses in Life 
Insurance 





Insurance Society of New York 
Starts Two New Classes on 
Friday of This Week 


Weekly courses in life insurance 
under the auspices of the Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc., will com- 
mence on Friday afternoon at 100 
William Street and 85 John Street, 
New York City. These courses are 
divided into two parts, planned to give 
all persons connected with life insur- 
ance a fundamental grasp on the 
main essentials of the business. The 
lecture committee is composed of the 
following well known men: R. C. 
Neuendorffer, chairman, Nelson B. 
Hadley, Edwin W. Kopf, Ray D. 
Murphy and James D. Craig. 

The first year course provides an in- 
troduction to the major principles and 
practices of life insurance. The second 
year course offers instruction by spe- 
cialists in the more detailed aspects 
of these major principles and prac- 
tices. 

The lectures are to be delivered from 
5 to 6 p.m. An attempt will be made 
to impart the more technical informa- 
tion in as simple a form as possible, 
so that the course may be grasped and 
applied by all clerks in the many de- 
partments of life insurance offices. 
Practical experience in any department 
can well be supplemented by the bird’s- 
eye view of life insurance organization 
which the course is intended to afford. 

The committee emphasizes that the 
courses are general in nature, although 
they impart the fundamentals of the 
business to all ambitious to learn. The 
moderate cost of instruction should be 
a further inducement to a representa- 
tive enrollment from the different life 
insurance companies of the district. 


Life Insurance Law Chart for 
1930-1931 Is Published 


The 1930-1931 edition of that very’ 
serviceable publication, The Life In- 
surance Law Chart, has just been pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. This 
is the twenty-third annual edition of 
this useful wall chart, which shows at 
a glance the statutory requirements in 
each State and territory of the United 
States, and also in Canada, relating to 
life insurance companies of other 
States. Among the data given are the 
requirements as to taxation, agents, 
policy forms, examinations, valuations, 
publication, etc. The Life Insurance 
Law Chart renders exceptionally valu- 
able service to life insurance com- 
panies which use it as a checking list 
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‘ claims on the miners’ lives. 


to verify their compliance with each of 
the legal requirements in each of the 
States in which a company is licensed; 
and this service may easily save a com- 
pany from incurring penalties. 

The Chart covers the following spe- 
cial subjects, which constitute the 
column headings: Annual Fees—Com- 
pany License—Total Other Fees; Ex- 
piration of Company License; Fees for 
Agents; Non-Forfeiture; Policy Form 
or Provisions; Surplus Distribution 
Periods; Anti-Discrimination; State- 
ments; Final Date for Filing—annual 
and tax; Legal Publications—number 
of times and number of papers; State 
Tax and Final Date for Payment— 
premium, any other; Local Tax; Regu- 
lations Governing Advertisements; 
Bond to State, Agent or Company; 
Warranty Defined; Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions. Where necessary, the informa- 
tion in the columns of the Chart is 
explained by means of footnotes. The 
price per copy of this excellent and ex- 
ceptionally useful Chart is $4, with a 
discount of 20 per cent on orders of 
100 copies or more. 


Insurance Claims Settled in 
Record Time 

The Western and Southern Life, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, played a vital part in 
alleviating the distress caused by the 
recent mine disaster of the Sunday 
Creek Coal Company at Millfield, Ohio. 

As soon as C. F. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent of the Western and Southern, 
heard of the disaster he dispatched 
representatives to the mine to pay all 
Forty- 
five claims were paid immediately, 
amounting to $41,819. All policies car- 
ried double indemnity for accidental 
death and were of timely assistance to 
the victims’ bereaved families and de- 
pendents. 





BANKERS NATIONAL CELE- 
BRATES THIRD ANNI- 
VERSARY 


Nov. 3 closed the third year of 
the Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company of New Jersey. 
Organized under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the com- 
pany wrote its first policy Nov. 
4, 1927, and, at the end of its first 
year, had a total of $10,506,206 
in force. To date, after three 
years, total insurance in force is 
in excess of. $58,000,000. 

At the close of the year 1929 
both the Florida and Colorado 
companies were absorbed through 
reinsurance by the New Jersey 
company, thus forming one or- 
ganization and operating under 
the direction of Ralph Lounsbury, 
president, who was also the 
founder of the two original com- 
panies of the same name. 
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The Use of Organized Sales 
Talks 


Planned Presentation of Message 
100 Per Cent More Effective, 
Declares Educator 


“Organized sales talks definitely im- 
prove the quality and increase the 
quality of sales for a life insurance 
company,” James A. Preston, educa- 
tional department, The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, said before 
the Consumer Marketing Conference of 
the American Management Association 
at the William Penn Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh recently. Mr. Preston arrived 
at this conclusion from the experience 
of his own company with organized 
sales talks. 

By the term organized sales talk, 
Mr. Preston means “a planned presen- 
tation of a product or a service to a 
prospective buyer in such a way as to 
give that prospective buyer all of the 
information he needs, and no more, to 
enable him to come to a favorable de- 
cision. This information is primarily 
concerned with the benefits he will re- 
ceive after buying.” 

In summarizing the experience of his 
company, Mr. Preston gave the follow- 
ing figures: “Men using organized 
sales talks have produced for us almost 
twice as much per man in their first 
year as those not using them, and in 
their second year they have produced 
more than twice as much. Men using 
organized sales talks show only one 
half the personnel turnover as those 
not using them. Men using organized 
sales talks have increased their per 
capita production during their second 
year, while men not using them have 
shown a decrease of 25 per cent. Men 
who use organized sales talks will pro- 
duce twice as much per man in their 
first year as the company’s average 
man who has been in the business for 
three or more years.” 





To Address Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9.—Alice Roche, 
of the Louis Paret agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life, whose mail 
order work has made her nationally 
famous, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the next meeting of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters to be held on the evening 
of Nov. 18 at the Manufacturers Club. 
She will discuss “Prospecting.” 

The membership of the association is 
increasing rapidly, more than forty 
new members being elected at the last 
meeting. A still greater number is ex- 
pected to be elected at the coming din- 
ner-meeting. 


Life Insurance 











THE RED CROSS 
ROLL CALL 


There’s kinship between the work of 
the life underwriter and the humanitarian beneficence 
of the Red Cross,—a kinship which should make life 
insurance men and women peculiarly sympathetic to 
the annual roll call of that great and greatly deserv- 
ing organization. If the Red Cross were suddenly 
blotted out, the always appalling total of human 
misery would be appallingly increased. All civilized 
mankind honors this ministry which is one of the 
finer flowers of civilization. Its blessed presence is 
proof and prophecy of the evolving nobility of 
mankind. 

We join with all others in the life insurance realm, 
whether corporate or individual, who are publicizing, 
by the printed word or orally, the reminder that the 
American Red Cross is now holding its Annual Roll 
Call, and is inviting the people of the land to renew 
or to establish their support of a work that usually 
is imperatively necessary and always is efficiently done. 




















The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Independence Square 






Founded 1847 


























FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


A Geed Company with whieh te Werk 
Personal Attention to Agents’ Problems 
Pald-for New Insurance advanced 30% In 1929 
Standard Polleles—Streng Assets 
Conservative Investments 
Established 1848 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, Maine 
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“We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





O wrote the official of 


















INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 
INNorTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE Co. 
208 S. LaSalle St. 













Chicago, Iil. 






General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 








Tackling a Task 


i WILL!” ... Chicago is speaking ... with the spirit that built the 
towering city of 1930 from the smoking ruins of 1871, Chicago is 
facing the task which lies before her... a city within a city must 
be built by 1933 ... Chicago is today at work... plans, designs, 
blueprints, sketches, details ... a beehive of activity and through 
it all runs a motivating, guiding force... Chicago says “I Will!” 


1933 will find Chicago ready for her guests. And the Illinois 
Life will celebrate with its city. Forty years going and growing. 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Illinois Life Building CHICAGO 1212 Lake Shore Drive 
Raymond W. Stevens, President L 

















SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 


WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 


Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 


EDITION LIMITED ! 
RUSH COUPON———> 

























a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


' 

| THE INSURANCE FIELD : 
Box 617, Louisville, Ky. ' 
Enclosed is one dollar. Send } 
Cluff’s new book to me. ' 

‘ 


DOE cic cin vip ecccsensanocese : 
(Check here if quantity price : 
data desired.) ~ 














“Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business producers 
P. O. BOX 884 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 




















ALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 


Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, 
et conservative Life Insurance Company, can address 8S. D. Powell, 
ecretary, giving references. 
Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all 
attractive forms of policies. 








INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 


JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 


Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Missouri State Life Not 
Affected by Caldwell 
Status 





Control of Life Company’s Stock 
No Longer Rests with Caldwell, 
It is Pointed Out 


Hillsman Taylor, president of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has announced that 
the recent development in the affairs 
of Rogers Caldwell & Company, where- 
in the well-known banking house was 
placed in the hands of a committee of 
the Nashville Clearing House, will have 
no effect on the Missouri State Life, 
which at one time was controlled by 
the Caldwell interests. 

Although Rogers Caldwell and his 
associates purchased control of the 
Missouri State Life some five years 
ago from a group of St. Louis men 
headed by M. E. Singleton, former 
president of the company, stock in the 
company has since been quite freely 
sold in the open market, and as the 
situation now stands the company has 
about 4500 stockholders scattered 
throughout the country with present 
control resting in the hands of the 
St. Louis members of the board of di- 
rectors. 

A recent convention examination of 


the Missouri State Life disclosed the © 


company in a sound condition and 
proved that it had effectively combatted 
the general adverse conditions that 
have prevailed throughout the country 
the past few years. The examiners 
found no basis of criticism in the deal- 
ings of the bankers and the insurance 
company. 


New Jersey Trust Conference 


The second New Jersey Trust Con- 
ference will be held in Trenton, N. J., 
Nov. 20 and 21, by the New Jersey 
Bankers Association. Among _ those 
who are scheduled to address the meet- 
ing are Roger B. Hull, managing di- 
rector of the National Association; L. 
G. Rude, Mutual Benefit Life; and 
James W. Edgerton, Provident Mutual 
Life. 

An attendance of over four hundred 
is expected at the annual banquet on 
Friday evening. 


Celebrate Five Years’ Service 


O. J. Arnold, president of North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given recently on the occasion of his 
birthday and to mark the completion 
of five years as president of the com- 
pany, at the Minneapolis Club. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 











The Second Supplement 
to The Handy Guide, 1930 


} The second supplement to The Handy 
Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and 
Policies, 1930 edition. has been issued by 
The Spectator Company. This supplement 
contains new policy forms and premium 
rates of several companies, thus bringing 
The Handy Guide fully up to date. 


Copies of this supplement will be sup- 
plied to those subscribers to The Handy 
Guide who names appear on The Spectator 
Company’s books, at 35 cents each, while 
the price to non-subscribers will be 50 

cents. The three supplements to the 1929 
| edition of The Handy Guide will be fur- 





nished to subscribers to that book for $1.00. 
Orders should be addressed to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39TH St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston New Orleans 




















Dr. Perry S. Allen Dies in 
77th Year 





Headed Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund for 36 Years; World’s 
Oldest Life Company 


The Rev. Dr. Perry S. Allen, for the 
past thirty-six years president of the 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, the first 
insurance company in America and to- 
day the oldest in the world, died sud- 
denly on Saturday at his home after 
a sudden attack of grip. He was 76 
years old. 


Dr. Allen was widely known not only 
in the ecclesiastical world but also in 
insurance circles for the manner in 
which he took over the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund in 1893 and built it up 
to a commanding position. The home 
office of the Fund, at 1805 Walnut 
Street, will in the future be known 
as the Allen Building in honor of Dr. 
Allen. 

Starting in Philadelphia in 1717 as 
a fund for “Pious Uses” for the relief 
of ministers’ widows and orphans, the 
Fund secured its present name in 1759 
when Thomas and Richard Penn ob- 





Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Pro- 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 
Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 

















tained a charter from King George to 
organize the Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund, open to all clergymen. 

When Dr. Allen became president in 
1894, the Fund had a long and honor- 
able record, but was a relatively small 
company. During his presidency, the 
assets increased from $517,000 to $19,- 
000,000; the income from $92,000 to 
$3,639,000; the insurance in force 
from $2,500,000 to $57,000,000, and, 
while in 1893 it paid no dividend, in 
1929 it paid out $527,936. During his 
incumbency, the fund paid out benefits 
amounting to more than $24,000,000 
and issued insurance for more than 
$100,000,000. 


Life Insurance 






































LOYALTY.-GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 





BASSETT, President JOHN mt KAY, Vico Dvesldent and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCH.BALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 








$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 





NEAL. BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 





H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice- 


A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


‘ant Vice-President 
Vice-Pres’t 





NEAL baggy? President . JOHN 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


W.E. tinea vn OHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD » 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 





President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman ef Board 
gn ge 
A. H. GER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE Co, 


$13,045,126 $ = 590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman ef Beard 


d. SCOFIELD ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. HE Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, Vice-President WM. P. ae. Yee et S. K. ne Vice-President 
JOHN WELLS T. ETT, Vice-President 


KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President . BASS: 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. Vi Vice-President 


‘COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 





TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$49,400,938 





“WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT’ 





844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIL 10 Park Place San Francisco, California | 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS, H. GATCHEL | 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS. LOYAL 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
KEMP, 2d "Vice-Pres’t 
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MARINE INSURANCE 





Business Depression Doesn’t Dampen 
Illinois Agents’ Spirits 
Annual Meeting Brings Out Large Attendance; Keen 


Interest Shown in Program That Featured 
Educational Addresses and Discussions 


[SPECIAL TO THE SPECTATOR] 


If there is any business depression 
in the State of Illinois, there was cer- 
tainly no evidences of it at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents, Nov. 6, at Danville. 
In many years the association has held 
no better meeting. There was close to 
250 of the leading agents and company 
representatives present at the business 
sessions with an overflow attendance 
at the banquet. It was a real work- 
ing convention with a decided educa- 
tional aspect to the many fine ad- 
dresses and discussions. Illinois agents 
are subjected to many of the problems 
common to the agency branch of the 
business country-wide, but the matter 
of fictitious automobile fleets appears 
to be the most annoying. In fact, most 
of the troubles confronting Illinois 
agents seem to exist in the automobile 
insurance field, according to reports of 
committees. 

In view of the outstanding position 
occupied by R. W. Troxell in the 
capital, Springfield, and his influence 
and knowledge of legislative matters, 
he was returned to the presidency for 
a third term. All other officers were 
reelected as follows: First vice-presi- 
dent, W. A. Schneider, Kankakee; sec- 
ond vice-president, A. J. Teninga, 
Roseland; third vice-president, F. J. 
Budelier, Rock Island; secretary-treas- 
urer, S. E. Moisant, Kankakee. James 
M. Newburger of Chicago was re- 
named chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and Allan I. Wolff of Chicago 
was appointed national councillor. 

Committee chairmen were named as 
follows: Legislative, A. S. Keys, 
Springfield, and George N. Wright, 
Aurora, vice-chairman; fire preven- 
tion, C. J. Montgomery, Rock Island; 
public relations, Rockwood Hosmer, 
Chicago; automobile, J. A. Giberson, 
Alton; farm, Mark I. Hall, Belvedere; 
organization, Harry J. Leach, Morris. 


In resolutions adopted, the action of 
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the officers of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents in their opposi- 
tion to any reduction in commissions 
on compensation insurance was _ in- 
dorsed, and it was requested that com- 
panies writing this class of business 
defer action until such time as the 
agents and companies agree on a pro- 
gram satisfactory to both. 

The Insurance Department of Illinois 
was commended by resolution for its 
recent warning opposing the writing 
of fictitious fleet automobile insurance. 
It was found that the practice is grow- 
ing and the automobile committee of 
the association was instructed to use 
every effort to stop the evil. There 
was approval of the action of the Wis- 
consin Bancshares Corporation and the 
Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association of San Francisco 
withdrawing their affiliated institutions 
from the insurance business, and af- 
firming belief in the American Agency 
system. These decisions were con- 
sidered to be of inestimable benefit to 
local agents throughout the country. 
The secretary was instructed to ex- 
press to these concerns the apprecia- 
tion of the members at this change. 

President Troxell, in his annual re- 
marks, expressed disappointment over 
the failure of the association to bring 
the membership to the quota set by the 
National Association for 1930. The 
present membership of 4(4 is slightly 
lower than it was last year. Legisla- 
tive-wise, he expressed strong hopes 
that an agents’ qualification law can 
be passed at the forthcoming session 
of the State legislature. The insur- 
ance department heads, he declared, 
have promised their cooperation. Presi- 
dent Troxell reviewed the Dallas meet- 
ing of the National Association, and 
outlined somewhat in detail the change 
in the constitution providing for the 
national council. 

He expressed the belief that the 


REELECTED PRESIDENT 





R. W. Troxell 


agents and companies have become 
better friends, and the national coun- 
cillors will further strengthen this 
position. 

J. A. Giberson, chairman of the 
grievance committee, reported only one 
case before his committee. George N. 
Wright, chairman of the legislative 
committee, urged the association to 
have the mechanic’s lien law enlarged 
to include premiums on a bond. He 
declared that under the present system, 
labor and materials are preferred in 
the payment of bills, but the bond pre- 
mium is held back until all legal liens 
are paid. 

Rockwood Hosmer of Chicago, chair- 
man of the automobile committee, an- 
nounced most unsatisfactory conditions 
in this field, there: being a reduction in 
income to both agents and companies, 
with the so-called merit rating plan 
of the casualty companies having de- 
teriorated into a flat cut on all auto- 
mobile business. He stated that car 
registrations in Illinois, except Fords, 
this year are 60 per cent of what they 
were a year ago. He looks for a 
stabilization of the business with the 
functioning of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. Finance 
business, he said, is still a disrupting 
factor in the automobile insurance 
situation. 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Business is Good, Thank you! 





Yes, business ‘s good with the Ohio Farmers. It may not be 
as flourishing as we had hoped but year-end reports will indicate 
that 1930 has been a satisfactory year. 


There will probably be no huge gain in surplus. However, the 
Ohio Farmers exists for a different purpose than to pile up dol- 


lars. 


The chief aim of the Ohio Farmers since 1848 has been to pro- 
vide sound indemnity for the public, to interpret standard in- 
surance policies with a liberal spirit, to cooperate with the splen- 
did body of local insurance men who represent the Ohio 


Farmers. 


—— by those standards, as well as by the financial results, 


the Ohio Farmers has had a good year, as usual. 





Organized 1848 


LEROY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 


Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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Pennsylvania Federation 
Has Ambitious Program 


Otho E. Lane, William M. Good- 
win, Charles F. Frizzell and J. 
W. Donahue Handling Fire 
and Casualty Features 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 10.—The Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania is ar- 
ranging a very ambitious program for 
its mid-year meeting to be held on Nov. 
19 at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


The session will open with a lun- 
cheon, featuring the legislative outlook 
for 1931, and will wind up with a ban- 
quet. In between, will be round table 
conferences on life, fire, casualty and 
surety. The surety program is still 
being arranged but tentative programs 
have been arranged for the other ad- 
visory councils. The tentative program 
follows: 


Luncheon 


Chairman: William H. Kingsley, president 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. 

Speaker: Hon. James E. Norton, chairman 
Insurance Committee, Pennsylvania 
State Senate, on “Legislative Outlook 
for 1931.” 


Life Insurance Advisory Council 


Chairman: M. Albert Linton, vice-president 
Provident Mutual Life. 

Seder: Frank D. Buser, Fidelity Mutual 

ife. 

Business insurance, including its relation to 
trust companies—by J. L. Weatherly, 
life insurance trust officer, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company. 

Aircraft liability under the life insurance 
contract, disability and double indem- 
nity features by speaker to be an- 
nounced later. 


Fire Insurance Advisory Council 


Chairman: Otho E. Lane, president Fire 
Association group. 

Secretary: William M. Goodwin, of Bethle- 

em, . 

Excessive water charges on automatic 
sprinklers—by William M. Goodwin. 

State fund for insuring of public schools in 
Pennsylvania—by speaker to be an- 
nounced later. 

The volunteer firemen and the 2 per cent 
tax on foreign fire insurance companies 
—by Homer Teamer, secretary- 
manager the Federation. 


Casualty and Surety Advisory Council 


Chairman: Charles F. Frizzell, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Indemnity 
of North America. 

Secretary: John W. Donahue, resident vice- 
president Maryland Casualty. 

Guest Coverage—by William Kenyon Lloyd, 
Maryland Casualty. 

A.A.A. Safety Responsibility Bill—by E. J. 
Schofield, vice-president Globe Indem- 
nity. 

Competition with State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Fund—speaker to be an- 
nounced later. 

Banquet 


Toastmaster: William H. Kingsley. 
Speaker: Secretary of Labor Davis. 


May Re-rate Nashville 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 6.—The city 
of Nashville is seeking to obtain lower 
fire insurance rates. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has been 
asked to make an inspection of the 
city as soon after Jan. 1 as possible. 
‘The last inspection made by the Na- 
tional Board was eight years ago. 
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Credit Men Devise Insurance 
Form 


As a supplement to financial and 
property statements customarily re- 
quired of firms seeking credit, the 
National Association of Credit Men 
has devised a new insurance state- 
ment form, covering in detail the in- 
surance carried by the applicant for 
credit accommodation. 

The new form, which was drawn up 
after conferences with a number of 
insurance companies, is designed pri- 
marily to facilitate accurate analysis 
of insurance coverage by the credit 
executive, according to Dr. Frank A. 
Fall, research director of the associa- 
tion. 

“Credit managers frequently find it 
necessary to require their customers to 


Pride of 


Location / 


“Apparel oft proclaims the 
man,” sang the ancient bard. 
Today he would add, “and 
offices oft proclaim the con- 
cern.” Why then continue in 
inferior space when pride of 
location may be yours in this 
new, spendidly equipped, 
centrally located office struc- 
ture, probably at no more 
rent than you now are pay- 
ing? Will you investigate? 
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Home Medal to Iver J. Grandsen 


Special Agent P. H. Peterson of The 
Home Insurance Company of New 
York recently presented Iver J. Grand- 
sen, local agent at Flora, N. D., with 
a silver medal in recognition of his 
twenty-five years representation of the 
company. 








take out additional insurance for the 
protection of accounts,” Dr. Fall said. 
“It is hoped that the new form will 
not only enable them to determine 
whether or not the customer is ade- 
quately insured, but that it will also 
provide them with the necessary data 
on which to formulate specific recom- 


mendations.” 
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Renting and Managing Agent 
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What of the Futurer 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw YorK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 


Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF NEw YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BRooKLYN FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


GLose INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 














INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 


JEFFERSON Fire INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 








KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
or NEw YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Lrperty BELL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 





NEw York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





RepusLic Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 


NSURANCGE, like every other business today, is 
grasping the present opportunity to take stock of 
itself. Reference is more to production than any 
other factor, because in the sale of more insurance 
lies the future of the business. 


Hence the agent is inextricably bound up with 
such a discussion. He is the producer; through his 
efforts largely has come the progress of insurance. 


No statistics or arguments are required to show 
that the volume of premiums has grown steadily. 
In the light of past experience this volume promises 
to show a still greater increase in the years to come. 


All other business will be as dependent upon 
insurance in the future as in the past. There can- 
not be so deep-rooted a change in the nature and 
conduct of industry or commerce as to permit dis- 
pensing with its chief factor of protection. This 
may not be beyond the realm of possibility, because 
nothing is impossible, but it is as certainly beyond 
that of probability as a Bolshevistic United States 
of America. 


Neither is there apparent on the horizon any 
radical change in the method of distributing insur- 
ance. The agent will be needed both by assureds 
and insurance companies. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


92 William Street 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 
New York, N. Y. 
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Illinois Agents Hold Fine 
Annual Meeting 





Clyde Smith on Program; Many 
Educational Lectures of 
Merit Heard 
(Concluded from page 19) 

Reporting for the organization com- 
mittee, Chairman Harry J. Leach 
urged the setting aside of a week or 
a month during the year for a concen- 
trated drive for members. District 
meetings, he said, are effective in tell- 
ing the story of the association to non- 
members. 

Clyde B. Smith of Lansing, immedi- 
ate past-president of the National As- 
sociation, represented that organiza- 
tion at the meeting in place of W. B. 
Calhoun of Milwaukee, chairman of the 
National executive committee, who was 
in New York. Mr. Smith declared an 
important step in the stock versus 
mutual system was accomplished when 
the adjustment companies of the West 
decided to discontinue service to the 
mutual companies. He urged that 
agents start accumulating a Los An- 
geles fund to permit them making the 
trip to Los Angeles next year to at- 
tend the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation. He condemned the non-policy 
writing agents, and advocated contin- 
gent commissions as a logical form of 
contract. Mr. Smith went from the 
Illinois meeting to the Indiana Asso- 
ciation gathering at South Bend. 

A strong bid for the 1931 meeting 
was presented by President Edward 
Martin of the’ Peoria Insurance 
Agents’ Association. 

At the morning session, Walter E. 
Webb, executive vice-president of the 
National Life of the U. S. A., Chicago, 
presented one of the best addresses of 
the meeting, outlining the opportunity 
which local agents have for taking up 
the slack in their agency income by 
making life insurance one of the im- 
portant lines in their offices. His 
speech was most practical, and con- 
cluded with observations on present 
business conditions gained from his 
experiences during a recent country- 
wide trip. Indiscriminate buying on 
the part of the public as an antidote 
for the business and financial de- 
pression was discouraged by Mr. Webb. 
He predicted a forward movement in 
business from now on. He expressed 
the conviction that the financial de- 
flation has brought life insurance into 
bold relief as the most stable invest- 
ment in any person’s strong box, for 
today it has the same collateral and 
cash value as it did before the defla- 
tion period. 

Talks of important educational value 
were delivered during the afternoon 
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Connecticut Rules on Fleets 


It is unlawful in Connecticut for an 
insurance company to insure the car 
of an employee or individual under the 
fleet policies issued to employers or 
companies, Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham declares in a ruling 
on fleet policies issued recently. Com- 
missioner Dunham has written a letter 
to all casualty companies doing busi- 
ness in Connecticut in which he states 
that the inclusion of privately-owned 
automobiles under the fleet rate is a 
violation of the Connecticut law pro- 
hibiting discrimination. 








session with F. E. O’Brien, assistant 
superintendent of agencies of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, New York, em- 
phasizing that creative selling gener- 
ally throughout the insurance busi- 
ness is the greatest need today. A 
planned interview, he stated, is essen- 
tial to creative selling. 

Urban M. Lelli, general agent for 
the inland marine department, Phoenix 
of Hartford, who has made a drive 
for this class of business among the 
agents and representatives of his 
company, pointed out the many profit- 
able opportunities that are offered 
through soliciting inland marine risks. 
He showed that agents cannot afford 
to overlook this fast growing coverage. 

Agents with initiative and new ideas 
can find much profitable business at 
this time, declared Raymond N. Allen, 
assistant superintendent of agents, 
casualty lines for the Travelers. A 
report of his talk will be found in the 
Educational Section of this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

New sales day in and day out was 
the slogan advanced by J. P. Murphy, 
vice-president of W. A. Alexander & 
Co., Chicago. The problem of in- 
creased sales of insurance, he stated, 
is not so much a matter of expert 
knowledge as it is a matter of solicit- 
ing activity. 

Rodney Brandon, Illinois director of 
Welfare, made an impressive speech at 
the banquet. He held his audience 
spellbound with the recitation of the 
social service which the State is doing 
to relieve poverty and distress. Harry 
W. Hanson, superintendent of insur- 
ance, spoke urging the cooperation of 
the agents in making the department 
more effective. He was well received 
and much is expected from him during 
his term of office in putting Illinois 
on a par with the better State insur- 
ance departments. Leo H. Lowe, di- 
rector of trade and commerce of 
Illinois, was also present and made a 
few remarks, and T. R. Weddell of the 
Insurance Field spoke. C. M. Cart- 
wright, editor of the National Under- 
writer, was toastmaster. 
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Fire Underwriters of the 
Northwest Carry On 





Life Members Meet and Urge 
That Organization Stay in 
the Running 


CuHiIcaGo, Nov. 12.—Assurance that 
the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest is not dead, but that 


. plans under way assure for it a long 


life of usefulness, was made here last 
week at the annual meeting of the 
Society of Life Members of that. asso- 
ciation. In addition, the members of 
the society, who have earned their 
membership by having been members 
of the parent body for twenty-five years 
or more, voiced strong opposition to 
any suggestion that the Fire Under- 
writers Association be counted out. 


The society held its twentieth annual 
meeting despite the fact that the ses- 
sion of the parent was postponed this 
year because of the current depression. 
There was an especially large attend- 
ance on hand and eighteen new mem- 
bers were added to the society’s rolls, 
five of the group being on hand for the 
initiation. 

John F. Stafford, Sun Insurance 
Office, president of the parent body, 
outlined a comprehensive educational 
and public relations program for fire 
insurance to be built around the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the North- 
west. W. R. Townley, manager of the 
Underwriters Salvage Company, urged 
the continuance of the association. The 
trend of the times is toward unfriendli- 
ness, he said, and the association pro- 
vides a medium to develop friendliness 
among company executives, field men 
and the local agents. 


The Minn-Dako-Wis Tribe, the “last 
man” club of field men who traveled 
Minnesota, the Dakota territory and 
Wisconsin prior to 1890, held its 
thirtieth annual reunion prior to the 
life members’ dinner, and ten members 
attended. This group started with a 
membership of seventy-four, and now 
has twenty-two members surviving. 
The membership list has been closed. 


Officers elected by the life members 
include Clarke J. Munn, Cook County 
Loss Adjustment Bureau, president; 
W. B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, first vice- 
president; Fred M. Gund, Crum and 
Forster, Freeport, second vice-presi- 
dent; Holger de Roode, Chicago, secre- 
tary, and W. G. Sonnen, St. Paul Fire 
and Marine, Chicago, treasurer. 

The Minn-Dako-Wis Tribe elected 
W. E. Higbee, Fred S. James & Com- 
pany, big chief; Charles W. Higley, 
Hanover Fire, vice-chief, and George 
R. Crosley, Webster City, medicine 
man and historian. 
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Commission Decision 
Awaited in Texas 





Appeal of Dallas Carriers 
Under Advisement by 
Higher Court 





Decision May Be Final 





Out-of-State Companies, Which 
Have Abided by Ruling, Closely 
Watching Outcome 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 11.—A decision 
is expected soon in the Court of Civil 
Appeals at Austin on the appeal of 
the case of the Commercial Standard 
Insurance Company of Dallas vs. the 
State Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers, in which the validity of the “flat 
commission order of May, 1929,” is 
being contested. 

Attorneys for the Dallas company, 
protesting the order of the Board fix- 
ing the rates at not more than 20 per 
cent of the premiums on fire insurance 
business written in Texas, argued the 
appeal before the court a few days ago, 
and the matter has been taken under 
advisement. 

The attorneys contended that if the 
Board could fix the commissions to be 
paid agents on fire insurance business 
in Texas it could take over the affairs 
of the fire concerns. They claimed that 
the Board is without authority to “med- 
dle in the internal affairs of the fire 
insurance companies” as long as those 
companies are not violating laws. It 
was further claimed that the laws of 
the State do not give the Board the 
right or the power to promulgate 
orders fixing commissions to be paid 
agents. 

There are four Dallas companies 
contesting the ruling of the Board. 
These companies gave notice of protest 
within thirty days after the ruling was 
promulgated, and under the Texas laws 
it is said they may continue paying 
any commission they like until the case 
is finally decided in the courts. 

These companies, it is said, have been 
paying more than 20 per cent commis- 
sions on fire business in some instances 
and less than that amount in others, 
depending upon the experience at the 
points involved. The fact that they 
have been paying more than _ the 
amount fixed by the Board led some 
other companies, at first adhering to 
the ruling of the Board, to pay more 
than 20 per cent of the premiums “to 
meet competition.” These companies 
found themselves in the same agencies 
where the “excess” commission com- 
panies, protected by law through their 
filing of suits contesting the validity 
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Insurance as a Commodity 
(Concluded from page 3) 


what our distributor does for the com- 
mission that he receives. 

Now to those men present who are 
buyer of insurance, let me say a word 
about how I would approach the buy- 
ing of my insurance. First, I will 
use an example of how it should be 
done. I was discussing the insurance 
of a large retail concern and to my 
amazement I found, that they had 
some seven hundred policies written by 
some one hundred and thirty-two dif- 
ferent agents and brokers. .The 
absurd part of this kind of buying is, 
that they thought they were buying 
insurance, when as a matter of fact 
all they were buying or trying to buy 
was—good will. I think you will read- 
ily realize if they bought the rest of 
their merchandise on any such basis, 
that it would not be very long before 
they were out of business. So as a 
buyer what I would look for would 
be first an agent or distributor who 
was thoroughly conversant with all 
branches of the commodity that he was 
handling, secondly, that this agent or 
distributor represented the finest kind 
of concerns manufacturing the com- 
modity of insurance and thirdly, that 
he would continue to look after and 
service the commodity that he had 
sold so long as it existed. 

Therefore, if we will view and treat 
insurance in its proper way, which is 
as a commodity, it will be so much 
ketter understood both by the buyer 
and the seller, that many of the present 
insurance problems will be solved. 








of the Board’s ruling, were represented 
and claimed they had to meet the 
“excess” commissions or lose business. 


The district court'in Travis County 
sustained the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners in its contention that it had 
the authority to fix the maximum com- 
missions to be paid in Texas. From 
that decision the plaintiff appealed. 
The decision of the Appellate Court 
may finally determine the issue, since 
it is claimed by some that the Supreme 
Court will disavow jurisdiction in the 
ease. If it is found that the Supreme 
Court has jurisdiction, no matter how 
the case goes in the Appellate Court, it 
will be appealed to the Supreme Court. 
In that case the suit will not be finally 
settled before next year. 

Practically all out-of-State com- 
panies doing business in Texas an- 
nounced at the time of the ruling they 
would adhere to it. Most of them have 
done so. These companies are closely 
watching the case. 





Resolutions by the Insurance 
Advertising Conference 


At the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference recently 
held at Milwaukee a resolution was 
adopted recording appreciation of the 
insurance journals which had given 
their assistance and cooperation to the 
conference in its efforts to improve 
conditions in the matter of page sizes, 
supplying information in regard to cir- 
culation and “showing a cordial dis- 
position to adjust all inequalities in re- 
spect to rates charged for space.” A 
resolution was also adopted opposing 
strongly the duplication of company 
names and another advocating that the 
advertisers of motor vehicles give more 
emphasis to safety to traffic in their 
advertising copy. 





Florida Interpretation of Resi- 
dent Agency Laws 


The Attorney General of Florida re- 
cently interpreted several sections of 
the Insurance Law relating to agents 
and commissions. He rules that all 
policies of fire insurance must be pre- 
pared, countersigned and issued by 
resident local agents, and the full and 
usual commission must be paid to 
agents for such service. However, a 
resident local agent receiving the full 
and usual commission may divide same, 
of his own volition, with any non- 
resident agent regularly authorized 
and licensed in his own State, if such 
non-resident has procured business and 
sent an order for same to a Florida 
resident agent. However, the latter 
cannot act merely as a “rubber stamp,” 
but the theory of the law is that the 
public shall be given the protection 
which is afforded by having a local 
agent confer with the insured, go over 
his insurance problem with him, ex- 
amine the property and select and 
tender to him the kind of insurance 
contract which is best suited to cover 
the risk contemplated. 


“Revue Generale des Assurances 
Terrestres” 


Copies of the “Revue Generale des 
Assurances Terrestres” have been re- 
ceived by THE SPECTATOR. The work 
is in three volumes running, in all, to 
over 700 pages. The many articles 
comprising the contents are written by 
authorities on their subjects in France, 
Germany, Austria, England, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland and the United 
States. Those contributing from this 
country are Dr. Edwin W. Patterson, 
and Dr. M. Ralph Blanchard. of Colum- 
bia University. It is published by the 
Librarie Generale de Droit et de Juris- 
prudence of Paris. 
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T a recent meeting of the Hacken- 
sack Improvement Commission, it 
was decided to apply to the schedule 
rating office for a reclassification of the 
city of Hackensack with reference to a 
reduction of rates on mercantile risks. 
Mayor Herman Vanderwart, of the 
Commission, points to the superiority 
of its paid fire department, modern 
equipment, excellent water supply and 
pressure, stringent building laws and 
favorable record as to fire losses. Com- 
missioner Claude A. Hill and Le Roy 
Bogert, insurance agent, were named 
as a committee with which the sched- 
ule rating office can keep in constant 
communication. Since 1914 the city 
has been in the D class and many im- 
portant and effective improvements, as 
to the city’s fire protection, have been 
made since that time. 
* * * 

Ox: of Bergen County’s prominent 

agencies equipped with an active 
real estate and mortgage loan depart- 
ment, relates a rather curious but de- 
pressing experience. Insurance busi- 
ness has been poor, but realty transac- 
tions worse. Out of twenty-four appli- 
cations for loans, only one was placed, 
the others being declined for various 
reasons. This firm also discovered 
that many trust and mortgage com- 
panies were loaded up with real estate 





New Jersey News and Comment 


acquired through foreclosure proceed- 
ings and that their surplus funds were 
reduced by depreciation in the value of 
their securities. In addition to the 
adoption of more conservative opera- 
tions in the matter of values and ratio 
of loans, were added territorial limita- 
tions and restrictions as to classes of 
occupancy. Also, the applicants for 
loans showed a tendency for over- 
valuation with consequent inflated 
mortgage requisitions. Frequently the 
properties were already mortgaged to 
the limit of reasonable consideration 
and not regarded as eligible for addi- 


tional encumbrance. 
* ok * 


The entrance of a new underwriting 
concern is announced under the title 
of Allied Agencies, with offices at 191 
Main Street, Hackensack. Mortimer 
D. Easton and Chester H. Hinds, both 
of whom have been associated together 
for some time, are the managing direc- 


tors. 
* * * 


New Jersey has, for several reasons, 
been somewhat of a storm center dur- 
ing the recent political campaign, but 
the general result of the nationwide 
verdict is convincing evidence of some- 
thing that is both novel and refresh- 
ing—a firm and unmistakable expres- 
sion of the pent-up feelings of a 
determined electorate. 








G. A. Blumenreiter Opens 
Brokerage Offices 





Former Secretary of Home to 
Become President of Cres- 
cent Brokerage Corp. 


Gustave A. Blumenreiter, for many 
years connected with the Home Insur- 
ance Company, has organized the 
Crescent Brokerage Corporation and 
has leased large offices in the Vander- 
bilt Building, 51 East Forty-second 
Street, in New York City. Mr. Blu- 
menreiter will be president of the 
new company, which will carry on a 
general insurance brokerage business. 
It has already secured control of sev- 
eral large, nationally known lines in 
anticipation of a large business. 


Mr. Blumenreiter joined the Home 
23 years ago as examiner in the South- 
ern underwriting division and in 1914 
organized the business development 
department of the company, which has 
become one of the most important pro- 
ducing units'in the organization. Dur- 


ing his service with the Home he has | 


gained the respect and confidence of 
many insurance men not only in New 
York City, but throughout the cduntry. 
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President Wilfred Kurth of the Home 
expressed his regret at Mr. Blumen- 
reiter’s resignation, but stated his con- 
fidence in and appreciation of the lat- 
ter’s new opportunities. Mr. Blumen- 
reiter intends to continue his close as- 
sociation with the Home Insurance 
Company by favoring that company 
with the majority of his business. 


Fire Association 


THE RELIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
All of 


OTHO E. LANE, President 
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Agents Are Fighting Shy of 
Poor-Pay Policyholders 





Birmingham Underwriters Un- 
willing to Carry Heavy Bal- 
ances During Depression 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 11.—Bir- 
mingham agents are of the opinion 
that more property is now uncovered 
by insurance than for the past 10 
years. Agents have lopped off a num- 
ber of their policyholders for non- 
payment of premiums, and these per- 
sons in many instances have been un- 
able to obtain credit elsewhere. Agents 
are anxious for business, but they are 
not particularly keen about extending 
further credit facilities. Many per- 
sons who ordinarily carry fire and tor- 
nado policies are going without protec- 
tion on account of inability to pay. 
The same is true of automobile insur- 
ance. 

The conclusion has been reached by 
agents that they should not carry so 
much business on their books at the 
expense of their own credit standing 
with the banks and with the com- 
panies. They find it hard enough as 
it is to meet company balances. Look- 
ing ahead they can see good business 
when general conditions improve and 
the unprotected owners are able to pay 
for needed insurance. 


Fire Insurance Correspondence 
Course 

Enough support has been given the 
Insurance Institute’s proposed fire in- 
surance correspondence course to war- 
rant its establishment, E. R. Hardy, 
secretary of the Institute, has an- 
nounced. It is being given in United 
States and Canada. 

The first lecture covering “Intro- 
duction” has already been sent to stu- 
dents. 
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Building Up a Loeal Ageney 


Proper Records and Smooth Office Routine Are 
Necessary Adjuncts to Effective Salesmanship 


By Jarvis WOOLVERTON MASON 


expert” with his graphs, charts 

and superior air. What with the 
havoc created by new routine of all 
kinds, new office layout and abstruse 
cost accounting, he cost far far more, 
so the legend goes, than he ever saved. 
Far be it from me to destroy pleasant 
habits of thought from which many of 
the old guard derive much satisfaction. 
Still less do I desire to try to lay down 
grandiloquent general rules of ques- 
tionable veracity to the effect that any 
one system or type of equipment will 
answer equally well the record-keep- 
ing problems of all or even most agen- 
cies. Today there are no “efficiency 
experts” because, being efficient, they 
no longer use a definitive name for 
themselves which has earned a dis- 
agreeable connotation due to too much 
joking. But let us not deceive our- 
selves; efficiency, defined as the quality 
of being adequate, is, as always, a 
thing worthy of much effort, even 
though it involves short time bother 
for long time benefit. 


Office Records 


A local insurance agency must have 
four kinds of records—or four divi- 
sions of its records—on policies in 
force. They are: the customer record 
which tells what policies each client 
carries; the line record which tells how 
much of each line is on your books; 
the company record which tells how 
much of your business each company 
enjoys; the expiration record which 
tells when premiums are due. In prac- 
tice these things can all be accom- 
plished with two copies of the same 
form: the customer record, filed alpha- 
betically and. marked with colored 
transparent celluloid or metal tabs to 
indicate which line the card deals with; 
the expiration record, filed chronolog- 
icdlly and tabbed to indicate the com- 
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pany by which the contract was writ- 
ten. You also have, of course, the 
daily report, or the carbon copy of the 
typed portions of the policies you write, 
but, since few agents write all their 
policies and companies do not always 
send these sheets, these are not com- 
plete, so they will not do for a basic 
record. Instead, use them as a part of 
your customer correspondence files. 
Thus, aside from typing policy and bill, 
you have only one form filling job to 
do in completing your record of busi- 
ness written. 

You need two correspondence files: 
Customer-prospect and company. You 
should also have a subject file for 
keeping miscellaneous information 
about the various lines, kinds of poli- 
cies, rating and research bureaus and 
all correspondence not relating directly 
to a specific customer, prospect or com- 
pany. This will also contain all bills 
for supplies and equipment for your 
office. To keep your files straight it 
is, of course, best never to discuss two 
subjects in one letter; I think most 
companies are by now educated to this 
practice. You can keep track of fol- 
lowing up your correspondence by 
means of follow-up slips, noting the 
key of the filing envelope, the date for 
follow-up and your initials. Make 
these out when you write a letter and 


have your’ stenographer file them 
chronologically to be pulled each day. 
This is unnecessary if your corre- 
spondence is light enough so that you 
can note follow-ups on your date pad. 

The extent of your prospect card 
and call report file depends upon the 
number of prospects your agency has 
or, in other words, the number of pros- 
pect calls made weekly by members 
of your agency. The system I describe 
here for this purpose is designed for 
agencies where more than fifty such 
calls are made each week. It involves 
an original and one duplicate slip, so 
the man contacting the prospect may 
have a copy of the record of his calls 
as well as a copy for the centralized 
mailing list or whoever functions as 
sales manager. 


Visible Files Best 


An interesting commentary upon 
American business progress would be 
a chart showing the trend from bound 
books to loose-leaf post and ring bind- 
ers to card files to visible files in record 
keeping. There’s no question in my 
mind but that the visible file (shallow 
drawers or multiple—card pages laid 
one atop the other so that the top or 
bottom line of from fifteen to fifty 
cards or slips can be seen at one 
glance) is the most efficient for insur- 
ance agency records. I’m biased in 
favor of visible records in book form, 
not only because they are cheaper, but 
because comparatively large sections 
of the records can be more easily 
moved from desk to desk. Some prac- 
tical mind unearthed the obvious fact 
that it’s less wearing on card and 
finger when using the files if the key 
information (that by which it is filed) 
is shown at the bottom of the card in- 
asmuch as those of us who have no 
Oriental habits read down, not up. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Building Up a Local Agency 


(Concluded from page 28) 
Forms 


Here we have the base of the prob- 
lem: what information is necessary on 
these forms; what is superfluous? Ac- 
cording to the newspapers the favorite 
American indoor sport might be dubbed 
“Ducking the Crux of the Matter.” 
Far from subscribing to that popular 
practice I must nevertheless plea that 
local agencies and their methods are 
far too diverse for me to discuss record 
keeping forms with any degree of ex- 
actness. However, the information 
necessary on policy record forms is 
more or less standard. It must cover 
the company name, the company’s 
pelicy number, the amount of the 
policy, the amount of the premium, the 
term, the dates of policy and expira- 
tion, a description of property and cov- 
erage. This last point is not necessary 
with all forms. You may need rating 
information, the district in which the 
property lies and various other things, 
depending upon what sort of an agency 
you operate and the requirements of 
your companies and rating organiza- 
tions. 

Since the key information in one file 
is the name of the policyholder and in 
the other the date of expiration these 
two facts must appear on that portion 
of the form which is visible when filed: 
the bottom line. 


These can be combined in a slip such 
as is illustrated here. They are made 
of comparatively strong, hard-finish 
paper and bound in books of twenty or 
thirty, perforated to be torn out. The 
duplicate is kept by the salesman; the 
original used as a mailing list form 
by the simple expedient of tabbing the 
bottom edge to indicate the lines for 
which the man is a prospect. (The 
form illustrated was not used in visible 
housing. It can be adapted to this by 
transposing the top line to the bottom.) 
In a more elaborate organization it 
would be advisable to have the sales- 
men make an original and two carbons; 
one for the mailing list and one for the 
sales manager to use in more effective- 
ly planning his men’s work. A second 
or third call report is filed behind the 
original rather than below it. Thus 
your prospect card file contains re- 
ports of all calls made on each pros- 
pect. Each salesman will file his du- 
plicate in a box on his desk, rather 
than a visible binder, according to the 
date of the next scheduled call on each 
prospect so that each morning he will 
have a little packet of recalls outlined 
for him. The back of this form can 
be designed for such information as 
whether the prospect is married, his 
age, his wife’s age, number of children 
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and their ages, his approximate finan- 
cial worth and income, whether he 
owns or rents his home, make and year 
of car and the source of the prospect. 
This last may be helpful if your men 
use the endless chain method of getting 
prospects. You can probably think of 
any number of additional bits of in- 
formation which will be useful to both 
salesmen and yourself. Obviously, 
however, you can never expect to have 
these forms filled out completely, 
The abbreviations following, “I think 
this man is a prospect for,” on the il- 
lustrated form, mean: Private auto, 
commercial auto, public auto, business 
liability, residence liability, plate glass, 
residence fire, furniture fire, compen- 
sation, personal life, business life, edu- 
cational life, pension, accident, resi- 
dence burglary, open stock burglary, 
safe burglary, tourist floater, salary 
allotment life, business building fire, 
business stock fire, business equipment 
fire, rents, rental value, contact bond, 
fidelity bond, group, boiler. On a 
later form, of which I haven’t a copy, 
use and occupancy appeared. What 
lines you include here depends upon the 
individual agency. In my territory, 
for instance, windstorm was very, very 
seldom sold because heavy windstorms 
are unheard of. Since there are no 
farms and fairs don’t happen, we never 
sold any of the various crop forms or 
rain insurance. Inasmuch as_ there 
are all the bonds, fire sidelines, liabil- 
ity, bank, factory, aircraft and marine 
coverages in addition to those I listed 
on the form it is obviously impractical 
to list them all. You must use your 
own judgment in selecting the twenty 
or twenty-five lines which your sales- 
men are most likely to find prospects 
for and leave the rest for the all-en- 
compassing, “If other lines, what?” 


Although many agents keep nothing 
but their policy and prospect records 
and an agency check book it is of ut- 
most importance, for your own safety, 
that you have cost and profit records. 
Innumerable businesses go broke be- 
cause the bosses pay themselves sal- 
aries without knowing whether the 
business is making that much. Every 
time a survey is made of a large num- 
ber of bankrupts the same conclusion 
is reached: the overwhelming majority 
of bankruptcies result from incomplete 
records. 

The cry of the day is cutthroat 
economy. Men who take it upon them- 
selves to advise executives are harking 
back to those dark days when business 
thought it wise economy not to spend 
ten dollars today because tomorrow’s 
twenty dollars promised return was 
not quite within grasp. And, of course, 
by counselling comparatively large ex- 
penditures for complete records even 
though you have to borrow the money 
to do it I’m immediately branded a pro- 
fessional optimist. So, then, were bank- 
ers who, half a century ago, denounced 
salting savings in stockings instead of 
the greater safety of banks. Because 
business record systems, unlike sales 
promotion and advertising, seldom 
promise direct returns business men 
hesitate to spend the necessary for 
them. I’m no more a champion of over- 
elaborate records than any other man 
who’s had the ill luck to work for a 
firm with such a system. But insuffi- 
cient records are incomparably worse. 
Because it’s a pretty good general rule, 
in business and out, a sentence pro- 
nounced by a well-known business or- 
ganizer at a convention some years 
ago sticks in my mind: “Overorganiza- 
tion is the key to success!” 
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The Smart Agent Is 
Creating New Markets 





Travelers Agency Executive Describes Instances of 
Agents Who Made a Study of Special Lines and 
Then Solicited a Particular Class of Likely Prospects 


OME methods and ways used by 
S agents successful in the selling 

of casualty insurance lines were 
offered in a talk made last Thursday 
by Raymond N. Allen, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, casualty lines, of 
the Travelers, before the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, meeting 
in Danville. 

In beginning his remarks, Mr. Allen 
said he felt that many of his listeners 
would wonder why he, a company man, 
should undertake to tell how good 
agents produce casualty insurance. He 
added that it would be necessary for 
him in dealing with the subject to 
assume the role of a reporter. 

Taking up his subject, “How Some 
Good Agents Produce Casualty Insur- 
ance,” Mr. Allen treated it by touch- 
ing upon what he called the abstract 
and the particular. “An agent must 
be alert and ever watchful for busi- 
ness,” he said, “appreciative of new 
demands, leaving nothing to chance, 
but following rather. an organized plan 
of action which insures the presenta- 
tion of the right form of protection in 
the right way and at the right time.” 

Agents successful in the production 
of casualty insurance business, accord- 
ing to Mr. Allen, keep their methods 
of selling abreast of the times. In 
this connection he pointed out that 
public liability insurance is a line 
which all agents could develop into con- 
siderable premium income. Numerous 
examples were cited by him to prove 
that public liability insurance can be 
readily sold. One agent to whom he 
referred wrote 55 public liability risks 
for $1,000 of premiums in seven days. 
Another wrote 162 liability risks in 
one year on general types of property. 
Another producer selected a list of. fire 
policyholders and automatically covered 
the residences with the protection of- 
fered under public liability. The rea- 
son for the success of the agents whose 
activities he described was due to the 
fact, Mr. Allen explained, that they 
sold themselves first upon the line and 
then proceeded to develop business 
when few others were doing likewise. 
He also told about an agent who was 
acquainted with the fact that persons 
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eperating in a fiduciary capacity as 
trustees may be held individually liable 
for third party hurts. Because only 
few agents know of the manual rule 
that permits trustees and owners to 
be covered in a policy for no additional 
assured charge, the agent mentioned 
was able to write a large volume of 
business at one time. 


Burslary Coverages 


Burglary insurance was described as 
a line that good agents find it compara- 
tively easy to develop with consider- 
able profit to themselves. School safes, 
because of the current practice of hav- 
ing children bring pennies to school to 
be banked, produced a premium of 
$1,000 for an agent who had made a 
close study of the needs for burglary 
insurance. Another agent reasoned 
that labor organizations qualified for 
the special robbery and burglary cover- 
ages offered: to fraternal societies at 
special rates, and as a result obtained 
a large amount of business that had 
not been thought of before. Mr. Allen 
explained that churches qualified for 
special burglary policies at a special 
rate and that one producer, with com- 
pany help, had written more than 100 
risks while his competitors were won- 
dering how it could be done. 

“If a residence burglary loss has 
been reported in the newspapers, 
agents who are alert and up-to-date in 
their methods of obtaining business,” 
Mr. Allen said, “often call on the tele- 
phone housewives living in the neigh- 
borhood of the dwelling which has been 
entered. By introducing himself, the 
agent can explain his mission, call to 
the attention of his listener the loss in 
the neighborhood and inquire whether 
insurance is carried. If not, the agent 
sends a letter to the prospect, referring 
to the conversation, explaining the pro- 
tection and the need for it, and sug- 
gesting a conference with the husband. 
Within a few days the agent may call 
again by telephone and ask whether 
the question of residence burglary in- 
surance has been discussed, with the 
result that often the business address 
of the husband is obtained and a pol- 
icy is delivered after a conference with 


the head of the family.” 

Because it is not generally known 
that blanket bonds do not cover prop- 
erty damage to banks resulting from 
robbery and burglary, agents will find 
this line of activity fruitful of busi- 
ness. One agent who started out to 
make a campaign for store robbery 
insurance, it was said, produced more 
than 200 risks in 10 months, later 
writing other lines for his burglary 
insurance policyholders. 

Automobile insurance was termed a 
line in which practically every agent 
is adept, but it was the speaker’s opin- 
ion that opportunities for special plans 
are always to be found, centering 
largely around what may be called 
wholesale production. In spite of all 
that has been written and talked of 
concerning non-ownership automobile 
liability insurance, Mr. Allen asserted 
that many agents do not take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to discuss such 
insurance needs in their communities. 
One agent who set out to get such 
business in his city first studied all 
the details, including the legal side of 
it, interviewed attorneys and made 
himself ready to answer all possible 
objections in advance, with the result 
that a large volume of business was 
written. The possibilities that lie in 
the use of rural route deliveries were 
described as exceedingly large because 
of the ownership of 4,729,600 cars by 
those living along the 44,760 such 
routes in the United States. Many of 
the owners of these cars may be easily 
circularized by letter and return card 
and then followed up. Mr. Allen said 
that one agent received 51 return cards 
and sold 27 policies on his first can- 
vass, with more than $1,000 premiums. 
Automobile Financial Responsibility 
laws, it was pointed out, act as a 
stimulus in the creation of automobile 
insurance in States where such laws 
are not in existence as well as in those 
States having such acts. The trend 
of these laws should be followed closely 
by agents because many automobile 
owners and operators are not aware 
that automobile liability insurance 
safeguards their right to use a car in 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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The Whispering Chorus 


What Are You Doing to Help Out the National 
Ads? Read Them; Show Them to 
Your Friends and Start the Whole World Talking 


Board News 


EFORE me is spread the broad- 

cast of the great advertising cam- 
paign of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. How many agents will 
simply glance through this material 
casually and consign it to the waste 
basket? How many more will thrill 
to the great opportunity it gives them 
and let their imagination and brain 
dwell upon the use they can make of 
this wonderful propaganda for stock 
company insurance? 


A New Weapon 


The insurance man who knows the 
National Board realizes the immense 
amount of thought and planning in 
back of this proposition. For genera- 
tions stock fire insurance had been 
accepting the attacks of its opponents 
patiently and with a head erect, 
“bloody but unbowed.” It was the 
generally accepted idea that advertis- 
ing had no place in the insurance busi- 
ness. Then came the great war, and 
among the many new phrases coined 
“propaganda” became a word to con- 
sider and deal with. Propaganda—the 
art of formulating opinions among the 
masses through advertising and the 
lecture platform, but principally 
through the “whispering chorus.” An 
idea would be planted in the brain 
of a man and he would repeat it to 
another, and the idea would be passed 
on from ear to ear until millions were 
affected. If the idea happened to be 
a choice bit of scandal, the faster it 
traveled. The “whispering chorus” 
was at work. 

After the war we developed public 
relations, which is a variation of propa- 
ganda, and following much considera- 
tion and debate the National Board 
formed their Public Relations Commit- 
tee and decided to try national adver- 
tising. This was a revolutionary idea, 
and I can imagine the discussion that 
ensued among the National Board 
members until the project was agreed 
upon. 

And so the advertising was started 
last year and appeared in very attrac- 
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tive form. It was all educational and 
does not attack any form of insur- 
ance. . It simply calls attention to the 








THE 


EXTRA LOAD 
ON 
YOUR TAX BILL 


Besides paying regular taxes in common 
with other industries, Stock Fire In- 
surance companies pay about 30 ail- 
lion dollars a year in special taxes in 
the various states. 


These taxes are collected from the com- 
panies, but they are in reality borne by 
insurance buyers. They necessarily must 
be figured in the cost of insurance. 


The original purpose of taxes on the 
premiums paid by policyholders was to 
maintain state supervision over the in- 
surance companies. But such supervision 
requires only a relatively few cents of 
each dollar paid in. The balance goes 
into the general state funds. 


Thus those who do not buy insurance 
get the benefit of extra taxes paid by 
those who do. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States does not 
think this is right, and has so stated in 
the following resolution: 


“ _ Special state taxes now 
levied on policyholders 
through insurance companies 
should not be considered as 
@ source of general revenue, 
but should be reduced to the 
total in each state which will 
adequately support such 
state’s departmental super- 
vision...” 


STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 


companies, which transact by far the 
greater portion of the fire insurance 
tusiness of this country, want you to 
realize this condition. Its effect upon 
the cost of your fire insurance is some- 
thing you should know about. 


Stock Fire Insurance 
Compenies are Represented 
by Capeble Agents in Your 
Community 





THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
\ 222 West Adoms Street Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
jue 

‘A Notional Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 











great public service rendered by the 
stock companies, of which the public 
has apparently been ignorant. For in- 
stance, the advertisement regarding 
the hidden tax in each insurance pre- 
mium should arouse much discussion. 

And right here is where the insur- 
ance agent can help by bringing the 
powerful “whispering chorus” into 
play. I tried this last year with good 
result. I cut out one of the advertise- 
ments on fire insurance rates and 
called attention to it at the round table 
of my club. It created enough conver- 
sation to last for an hour, and no one 
can tell how far the message went. 
There were twelve men at the table, 
each with his own individual group 
of friends, and if they opened up the 
discussion somewhere else, the “whis- 
pering chorus” was at work. 


Start Them Talking 


Of course, some of the comments 
were unfavorable to insurance, but that 
makes no difference. I would rather 
have such comments than no interest 
at all. You can at least argue with 
such people. 

Try introducing the ad on special 
taxes at your club table and you will 
find that as a topic of conversation 
it will be eagerly seized upon. People 
love to talk about taxes of any kind, 
and the public should know about these 
matters. Try showing the ad on rates 
to a number of your customers in their 
shops or factories, and see if this does 
not create some leads for you. If every 
agent in the United States brought 
these ads to the attention of his 
friends, what a “whispering chorus” 
there would be! 

The agents of the United States owe 
it to their business and to themselves 
to cooperate with the National Board 
in every way possible in making this 
advertising successful. The cooperative 
ads furnished the agents for group ad- 
vertising, in conjunction with the 
Board material, are very attractive and 
are being used quite successfully in 
many places. We cannot expect too 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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THE HOME OWNER 





AND his 


hee ca 


MOUSE 


What Imsurance should 


and — 


How should he be sold? 
4 





~—— 





NE class of coverage for the home owner which has been neg- 
lected by this department is Public Liability insurance. At 
first thought it doesn’t appear to be a major line for the average 
Mr. Bill Jones, but as the Hartford Agent cleverly points out in its 
October issue when you think of it as “Damage Suit” insurance, it 


brings the picture closer to home. 


Agent is as follows: 
Every home owner needs Residence 


Public Liability and either Employers’ 
Liability or Compensation Insurance. 
The best way for an agent to start 
selling this coverage is to make sure 
that every present customer on his 
books is properly protected and to 
make doubly sure that wealthy home 
owners carry high limits. A man with 
a $20,000 home can conceivably lose 
$16,000 or $18,000 if it burns, but he 
may lose $50,000 as the result of a 
damage suit. Home owners face a 
constant liability which few of them 
understand. If, however, the above 
coverages are presented to them as 
forms of “damage suit insurance,” 
there will, as a rule, be little difficulty 
in making a sale. The premium 
charged for these coverages is negligi- 
ble in view of the protection that is 
afforded. Except in one or two small 
territories the usual $5,000/$10,000 
Public Liability limits may be had for 
only $12.50 for three years, or $5.00 
for one year, and Employers’ Liability 
Insurance may be included at a total 
cost of $18.75 for three years or $7.50 
per year. Where Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance is desired rather than 
Employers’ Liability, the rates in the 
territory apply. 

Usually domestic servants do not 
come under Workmen’s Compensation 
unless the employer elects to secure 
protection under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law. But few people elect 
to do so. Casualty companies write 
few Workmen’s Compensation policies 
covering domestic servants. 

Referring to the need by home own- 
ers for Employers’ Liability, a recent 
issue of the Fidelity, Casualty and 
Surety Bulletins said: 

“With the increasing use of me- 
chanical appliances in and about homes 
the danger of injury to servants is 
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The article from the Hartford 


becoming greater and greater. And, 
of course, the possibility of injuries 
due to falls and the common run of 
unlooked for accidents is always pres- 
ent. 

“An injury to a domestic employee 
about the premises may lead to a claim 
for damages.” 


All this points to the wisdom of add- 
ing Employers’ Liability cover to Resi- 
dence Public Liability policies. This 
is a wise procedure even where not 
one servant is employed regularly. 
Any residence upon which Public Lia- 
bility insurance can be sold is almost 
certain to have at least occasional ser- 
vants employed with greater or less 
frequency. 

While the cost for this additional 
protection is very small, but $2.50 a 
year, making certain that its need is 
presented to clients is a plain duty of 
agents. 








The Smart Agent Is 
Creating New Markets 


(Concluded from page 29) 
those States where financial respon- 
sibility laws are in effect. 

Boiler insurance is a line also which 
can be made to produce a large volume 
of premium income, and in connection 
with it, Mr. Allen explained that in 
one city an agent obtained statements 
of losses from heating contractors and 
from such information worked up data 
on expenses for a campaign for resi- 
dence boiler insurance. The result of 
the effort of this enterprising agent, it 
was said, was more than 100 policies. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Allen 
declared that successful agents are con- 
stantly developing new markets as well 
as exploiting those which have already 
heen created. 


The Whispering Chorus 


(Concluded from page 30) 
much, however, from these displays. 
We are not selling tea or coffee, tooth- 
paste or automobiles, or any other piece 
of merchandise that is used and worn 
out continually. 

These products are susceptible to 
extensive development through adver- 
tising, but our services are not. We 
depend principally upon personal solici- 
tation and education, and, therefore, 
must be patient and not expect the 
orders to pour in upon us after the 
appearance of an ad on Windstorm In- 
surance. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the National Board advertising will 
pay. It realizes that it cannot resort 
to tricks or catch phrases to produce 
results, but that it must design attrac- 
tive and brief essays on insurance sub- 
jects to the public that is intelligent 
enough to read and think. This ad- 
vertising will not reach the masses, 
but it will interest the kind of assureds 
the companies want on their books, and 
they, in turn, will influence others. 


If any of my readers have passed 
over this subject lightly, I urge them 
to dig the data out of the waste paper 
basket and read the ads themselves, 
then take the opportunity of calling 
them to the attention of friends. 


They Do It with Cars 


Your friend, the General Motors 
dealer, discusses the new car which 
his company is so widely advertising, 
the radio dealer will soon be introduc- 
ing television as a subject of conversa- 
tion at your club, the contractor dwells 
at great length upon the new job he 
is doing, the coal man explains the 
advantages of his new electric fan 
system, so it is up to you to introduce 
insurance. Get your friends in the 
habit of reading the National Board 
ads appearing in their daily papers. 
But above all, get the habit of reading 
them yourself and start the “whisper- 
ing chorus” to help them along. 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 
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F. R. Jones Denounces 
Opportunism 





Tells North Carolinians 
of Danger of Indirect 
Action in Business 





Motives Selfish, He Says 





Blames Opportunists for Govern- 
mental Interference in Insur- 
ance; Compares Theorists 


Opportunism in business works more 
insidious results than the activities of 
pure theorists, in the opinion of F. 
Robertson Jones, general manager of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, who addressed the North 
Carolina Insurance Day meeting in 
Greensboro last Saturday. Mr. Jones 
described the opportunist as one who 
sacrificed principle to personal expedi- 
ency, and the theorist as one who 
sought ideal conditions without regard- 
ing the realities of life. The former 
is a borer from within, he said, who 
depends on indirect action. 

“Those who believe in indirect ac- 
tion,” he said, “always cloak their 
aims in the gaudy and imposing rai- 
ment of the fake liberalism of the day 
and mislabel the legislative panaceas 
they have to offer as ‘social reform.’ 
In this way they are trying to revo- 
lutionize our system of wealth distri- 
bution by the means of unequal and 
unfair taxation, by manhandling the 
judiciary and by various other costly 
and unsound experiments. 

“Those of them that take direct ac- 
tion, seek the enactment of all lines 
of so-called ‘social service’ legislation: 
health insurance; unemployment in- 
surance; old age pensions; widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance; minimum 
wages; maternity benefits, etc.—gen- 
erally through the media of monopo- 
listic State insurance funds, and all 
ultimately at a crushing expense im- 
posed vicariously upon the industrious 
and self-provident.” 

The real and immediate danger is 
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NEW RATES FOR MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10.—A 
new schedule of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates was 
filed with the Missouri insurance 
department at Jefferson City to- 
day by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. Under 
the new schedule premium in- 
creases would range from 10.7 to 
11 per cent and, department offi- 
cials estimated, would approxi- 
mate $700,000 a year. Premiums 
paid in Missouri for workmen’s 
compensation coverage ranges 
from $600,000 to $800,000 de- 
pending on employment condi- 
tions. 

Before it becomes effective the 
new schedule must be approved 
by Joseph Thompson, State su- 
perintendent of insurance. The 
council seeks to put the rates into 
effect on Dec. 31. 

In addition to rate-base in- 
creases of 5.7 to 6 per cent a $10 
“expense constant” is to be added 
to the annual premium regard- 
less of the size of the policy. 
Both stock and non-stock insur- 
ance would be effected. 











from the opportunists in business, the 
speaker said: 

“These are the people,” he continued, 
“who frequently initiate, always sup- 
port and seldom oppose legislation, in- 
fluence departmental rulings and de- 
mand judicial interpretation that give 
them an immediate material advan- 
tage, however small and however 
fundamentally destructive of the basic 
principles underlying the economic, 
political and social structure of today. 

“The time has come to cease indulg- 
ing in generalities regarding these op- 
portunists in business, for it is no 
longer a theory that confronts us, but 
a disheartening reality. The statutes 
of our States show as accomplished 
facts the handiwork of these short- 
sighted men of the business world. 
Take the one case of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance funds. Now how 
did those State funds get upon the 

(Concluded on page 37) 


Missouri State Fund 
Badly Defeated 


Voters Overwhelm Proposal 
by 2 to 1 Count in Pop- 
ular Ballot 





Fight May Continue 


Proponents of Movement Ex- 
pected to Carry Appeal to 
Next Legislative Session 
in January 


Despite the fact that Proposition 
No. 4 providing for state-fund work- 
men’s compensation insurance was 
overwhelmingly defeated by the men 
and women of Missouri at the general 
election held on November 4, the pro- 
ponents of this form of insurance are 
planning to carry their fight to the 
next Missouri General Assembly when 
it convenes in Jefferson City the first 
Monday in January, 1931. 

The fact that the state-fund backers 
have not retired despite the severe re- 
buke administered by the voters of the 
state on Nov. 4 was indicated by an 
editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on Nov. 5, the day after the voters 
registered their opposition to the plan. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch was promi- 
nent in the fight for state-fund insur- 
ance. Its editorial was titled “A Dis- 
graceful Campaign.” It is charged 
that the insurance companies had won 
the fight against state-fund insurance 
by false pretenses and that the voters 
of the state were not told the truth. 

“The insurance companies did not 
come out into the open under their 
own names at any time during the 
campaign” the editorial charged, “but 
they worked through the St. Louis and 
Kansas City chambers of commerce, 
the Associated Industries and other 
organizations which they could influ- 
ence, to go to bat for them. The low 
point in their campaign was an adver- 
tisement published in the St. Louis 
newspapers last Monday entitled ‘Dan- 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Do You RECOGNIZE THIS GUY 
“BiG HEARTED AL”? 


HELIVES RIGHT IN YOUR TOWN 


Every town has its “BIG HEARTED AL”—YOU think 
of him, as do all of his neighbors, just as is told of thts 
fellow—only you don’t want to tell him so to his face. 


Hand him a copy of this booklet—don’t you say a word— 
just sit back and watch his facial expression while he reads 
it. He can’t resent a word of the story and the chances are, 
when he has finished reading it, he will return it to you 
and ask: “What would ’steen thousand cost me, at my age?” 

The SPECTATOR feels that it is extremely fortunate in being able to offer such a classic to the 


field force, and, that it may enjoy the widest possible circulation, we are publishing it in pamphlet form 
size 4 x 6, 8 pages with illustrations and 4 page cover in 2 colors. 
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GRAS cx: 


New Edition of Legal Reference 
Book for Casualty Men Issued 


Volume on Casualty Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees 
for 1931 Published; More Than 50 Special 
Subjects Included in Compilation 


The 1930-1931 edition of the ex- 
tremely serviceable legal reference 
work, Casualty Insurance Laws, Taxes 
and Fees, which was first issued in 
1929, has just been published by The 
Spectator Company. This new work 
was designed along the lines which had 
proved successful and satisfactory for 
many years in connection with the fire 
insurance work of similar character, 
and the publishers received numerous 
hearty commendations on the casualty 
book following its issuance in 1929. 

Casualty Insurance Laws, Taxes 
and Fees is, without doubt, the most 
convenient and complete reference 
work pertaining to the legal require- 
ments of casualty, surety and miscel- 
laneous insurance companies and 
agents in the various States and terri- 
tories of the United States, the Do- 
minion of Canada, and in Cuba. It 
not only meets the needs of company 
managers, accountants, and others, but 
is designed for the daily use and guid- 
ance of agents and special agents as 
well. It is the first and only publica- 
tion covering county and municipal 
taxes and fees relating to casualty, 
surety and miscellaneous insurance 
throughout the country. 

In this very useful and comprehen- 
sive work, the ordinary provisions of 
the law are digested, but sections re- 
lating to subjects treated, which appear 
ambiguous or open to misinterpreta- 
tion or misconstruction, are quoted 
verbatim. The information given un- 
der each State’s name is divided into 
four portions, carrying the following 
heads: State Requirements; Calendar; 
County Taxes and Fees; Municipal 
Taxes and Fees. 


Diversified Data 


Under the head of State Require- 
ments the following data are given: 
adjusters’ licenses; advertisements, 
regulations Governing; agent defined ; 
agents for unlicensed companies; 
agents’ licenses; annual statements; 
anti-compact; attorney for service; 
automobile liability insurance; avia- 
tion insurance; brokers’ licenses; can- 
cellation of policy; capital required; 
certificate of compliance; commission 
limitation; commissions to non-resi- 
dents; company defined; company of 
foreign country; company license; 
county taxes and fees; deposit; domes- 
tic companies; examinations; fees; 
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foreign companies’ home office state- 
ments; funds; impairment of capital; 
investments prescribed; Lloyds; mis- 
cellaneous; misrepresentation; munici- 
pal taxes and fees; mutual companies; 
non-resident agents or brokers; penal- 
ties; policy forms and provisions; pre- 
liminary documents; publication; quali- 
fications of agents and brokers; rating 
bureaus; rebates; reciprocal insur- 
ance; reciprocal law; reinsurance; 
remittances; removal of suits; reserve 
of reinsurance; method of calculation; 
resident agents; retaliatory law; semi- 
annual statement; taxes; tax state- 
ments; workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. 

Under the heading Calendar, the 
principal statutory requirements are 
summarized in chronological order. 
Under ‘separate heads, counties and 
municipalities levying taxes and fees 
are listed alphabetically, with amounts 
or percentages. 

Subject indexes embrace lists of the 
States and territories having various 
classes of laws, arranged under appro- 
priate headings, so that the reader 
can determine at a glance whether 
or not any particular State has a 
statute of the character described by 
a specific heading. This arrangement 
also enables the user to quickly locate 
the page upon which further informa- 
tion may be found. In the body of the 
book the data relating to each State, 
respectively, are kept together and the 
whole work is completely indexed. It 
also contains a list of State insurance 
officials, with the dates of the next 
sessions of State legislatures, and the 
name, title and address of each State 
official is also given in connection with 
the State matter. The book contains 
530 pages, embodying the results of a 
vast amount of careful research, and 
is of much value to all casualty, surety 
and miscellaneous insurance companies, 
and to men having to do with the legal 
and tax requirements, as well as to 
field men. A new and useful feature 
is the grouping in one table of the 
following items: Name of State; Final 
Date for Filing Annual Statement; 
Final Date for Filing Premium Tax 
Statement; Final Date for Paying 
Premium Tax; Rate of Premium Tax. 

The book is handsomely and substan- 
tially bound in buckram and sells at 
$25 per copy, with discount on orders 
for twelve or more copies. 











A New Valuable Reference 
W ork 


The Insurance 
Investors’ 


Index 


1930 Edition 


Presents condensed statistics of 
leading Fire, Life, Casualty, Surety 
and Miscellaneous Insurance 
Com panies 


In One Volume 


HE INSURANCE INVESTORS’ 

INDEX is a compendium of four 
of our “best sellers.” Many years of 
experience in publishing standard statis- 
tical books for insurance men and 
bankers have resulted in the elimination 
of useless information and have brought 
their contents to a point where the in- 
formation on every page is essential for 
the man interested in insurance. Mod- 
ern progress has brought about the 
development of great fleets of companies 
offering coverage in every branch of the 
insurance business. This has made it 
necessary for insurance men to become 
multiple line minded and to have avail- 
able complete information on every 
branch of insurance. 


The INSURANCE INVESTORS’ 
INDEX was designed particularly to 
meet the needs of the modern insurance 
man or banker and gives a complete 
picture of every branch of insurance. 
Whatever your interest in insurance, this 
publication presents authoritative and 
desirable data. Whether you are an in- 
vestor or not, the profit and loss column 
in the stock chart section shows you at 
a glance and separately, underwriting 
and investment results and makes a com- 
prehensive analysis possible. This book 
was published at the suggestion of in- 
surance and bank executives to be a 
usable desk reference work where com- 
plete information is quickly available. 


It contains data showing the financial 
standing, January 1, 1930, and business 
in 1929, including premiums and losses 
by classes of business for hundreds of 
companies; also special information as 
to the companies’ stocks which are ac- 
tively traded in, such as number of 
shares, par, book, liquidating and market 
values per share; profit from under- 
writing, interest, etc., and from invest- 
ments, and dividend rates and dates, 
for the last ten years. Numerous other 
tables are also given in this invaluable 
compendium of insurance data. 


The INSURANCE INVESTORS’ 
INDEX will come to you handsomely 
bound in genuine black leather flexible 
cover, stamped in genuine gold, with 
gilt edges, book marker and thumb index 
for convenient reference. SEND YOUR 
ORDER NOW! 


Price, per copy, $7.50 


The book, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE SPECTATOR, $10.00 


The Spectator 


Division of 


Company 


United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street, New York 


New Orleans 


Chicago Boston 
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Fidelity Bond Writing Is 
Neglected, Fieldman Says 





C. L. Vaille Declares Average 
Agent Is Hampered by Lack 
of Information on C overage 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 10.—Charles L. 
Vaile, fidelity field assistant, of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, who has just returned from 
an extended trip visiting branch offices 
and local agents, says that the develop- 
ment of fidelity bonds is being neg- 
lected by the average agent. 

Commenting on this branch of the 
insurance business, Mr. Vaile said: 

“I find there is a noticeable lack of 
understanding of the fidelity manual 
and its ever increasing number of tem- 
porary pages, new pages, and changes. 
Perhaps if this fidelity manual were 
uniformly separated from the surety 
manual, as one or two companies have 
already done, it might help the average 
agent. 

“A further suggestion which appears 
to be a solution, would be to include 
in this separate fidelity manual a few 
additional pages of instruction, which 
would include the kinds of businesses 
which are not desirable and those which 
are prohibited. 

“Moreover, the stress and strain of 
the development of insurance business 
volume has left the agent with prac- 
tically no time to even think ‘fidelity,’ 
so that together with the lack of time 
and lack of constructive information 
from the surety companies, the agent 
hesitates to discuss with any of his 
clients a line of protection about which 
he knows comparatively nothing. This 
condition is true in many instances. 

“Considering for a moment that the 
installment plan business, which seems 
to have overwhelmed the average 
American family, and, according to a 
few papers and magazines, is the 
cause, in a large way, of the present 
reduced purchasing power, we cannot 
help but believe that now is a made- 
to-order time for aggressive soliciation 
of fidelity bonds. 

“All businesses have adapted a plan 
of strict economy, individual families 
are curtailing unnecessary expense, 
and it is, therefore, not difficult to ap- 
preciate the many additional tempta- 
tions with which employees are beset 
and besieged. Now is the time to begin 
a systematic development of a class of 
business which pays large commissions, 
which is lasting, and especially pro- 
ductive of other lines.” 


The Massachusetts Accident Com- 
pany is now located in the new build- 
ing of the Boston Insurance Company 
in Boston. 
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“Prompt Notice” Clause Is 


Upheld by Court 


New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
Justified in Refusing Tardy 
Compensation Claim 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.— 
Validity of clauses in employer’s lia- 
bility policies requiring the assured to 
give the insurer prompt written notice 
of all injury cases was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court, Nov. 3, 
when it refused to review a decision in 
the case brought by the St. Louis 
Architectural Company against the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company. 

The iron company carried a liability 
policy with the casualty company. On 
May 38, 1928, an employee was injured 
in the course of his employment. The 
employee, it developed during trial of 
the case, offered to settle for $1,500, 
but the employer refused to accept this 
compromise and the insurer could not 
under the terms of the policy. The 
employee subsequently brought suit 
for $25,000, and was awarded $15,000 
and costs. 

The employer paid the damages 
awarded by the court and sought re- 
covery from the insurer, which was 
refused. Suit was brought, which the 
insurance company defended on the 
ground that the employer had failed 
to give the required written notice un- 
til Sept. 5, 1923, four months after the 
accident, and that it was therefore 
relieved of all liability. 

Counsel for the employer asked the 
court to instruct the jury to take no 
consideration of whether or not the 
notice of injuries had been given as 
required by the policy, but the court 
refused the request and instructed the 
jury that if the notice had not been 
given until Sept. 5, 1923, the employer 
was not entitled to recover, and their 
verdict should be for the insurer. A 
verdict for the insurance company was 
returned by the jury, and the iron con- 
cern vainly sought a review of the case 
by the Supreme Court. 





Appointed Montana Agent 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Com- 
pany announces the appointment of 
Mark Farris as special agent for Mon- 
tana with offices in Helena, represent- 
ing both the Fireman’s Fund and Oc- 
cidental Indemnity companies. Mr. 
Farris has had a broad experience in 
the surety and casualty business in 
Montana, having started in the resi- 
dent agency business fifteen years ago. 
For the last four years he has been 
special agent in Montana for the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company. 





B. J. McGinn Advises on 
Larceny Prevention 





American Surety Executive in 
Radio Talk Says Greater Care 
Needed in Hiring 


Methods of preventing larcenies and 
embezzlements by employees were dis- 
cussed by B. J. McGinn, vice-president 
of the American Surety during the 
Crime Prevention program of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company over sta- 
tion WEAF last Friday evening. In 
his talk Mr. McGinn described the ex- 
tent of the crimes of infidelity saying 
that there are more defalcations at the 
present time than in any other time in 
the history of the insurance companies. 

Mr. McGinn advised that employers 
exercise more caution in hiring new 
employees by carefully investigating 
their records of former employment, 
especially as to character. He also 
declared that there should be a closer 
relationship between the employer and 
his employee in order that the former 
shall be able at all times to recognize 
any tendencies toward infidelity. Know- 
ing whether employees live beyond 
their means, whether they ask for ad- 
vances in salary, and whether they 
speculate are important indexes of 
character information, Mr. McGinn be- 
lieves. 

“In addition to this personal interest, 
a further deterrent of larceny and em- 
bezzlement is the installation of an 
adequate accounting system that checks 
and double checks. Proper safeguards 
should be provided so that men will be 
immediately detected in any effort they 
make to steal or embezzle the money of 
their employer.” 


Automobile Death Record 
for Ten Months High 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 12.—Auto- 
mobiles have killed more than 26,000 
persons in this country in 10 months, 
it is indicated by reports received by 
the Travelers Insurance Company 
from motor vehicle commissioners and 
directors of vital statistics in the vari- 
ous States. This number of deaths is 
more than 5 per cent in excess of the 
motor vehicle fatalities during the cor- 
responding period last year. The actual 
indicated increase is nearly 1300 dur- 
ing the ten-month period. 


Chance for Contract Boards 


The $450,000,000 of state and munic- 
ipal bond issues approved by the vot- 
ers of the country last week will create 
a great demand for contract bonds, ac- 
cording to a letter sent to all branch 
offices of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company this week. 
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Report Filed on Defunct 
Mutual Company 





200 Per Cent Assessment Levied 
on Policyholders of Lincoln 
Auto Mutual Casualty Co. 


A second report has been filed with 
the clerk of the Supreme Court show- 
ing the status of the Lincoln Auto Mu- 
tual Casualty Corporation, now in 
process of liquidation by order of the 
court on Nov. 30, 1927, by Thomas F. 
Behan, deputy and acting superinten- 
dent of insurance. The mutual com- 
pany was organized in 1926 to carry on 
the business of insuring taxicabs. 

Total claims presented to the liqui- 
dator since the beginning of liquidation 
proceedings on September 30 of this 
year have amounted to $2,080,217. Of 
this amount $316,766 have been recom- 
mended for allowance; claims sus- 
pended amount to $39,500. A total of 
$1,723,950 has been disallowed. 

The superintendent of insurance 
found only $133,809 in assets, and has 
levied an assessment of 200 per cent 
of the cast premium written in the 
policy on the policyholders and mem- 
bers. At the present time Mr. Behan 
is endeavoring to collect this assess- 
ment, and if it is not paid voluntarily, 
it will be necessary for him to bring 
action through the courts. 


Opportunism in Business 
(Concluded from page 33) 
statute books? In nearly every in- 
stance they are there through the ac- 
tive support and often even through 
the initiative of employers who saw 
or fancied they saw a selfish imme- 
diate advantage either through a 
promise of lower insurance rates, 
through the shifting of a part of the 
burden of the cost of the extra- 
hazardous character of their business 
upon other employers engaged in less 
hazardous industries, or by imposing 
a part of their burdens upon the gen- 

eral public through taxation. 

“They were perfectly willing, and 
even eager, to put the Government in 
business, whether in a monopolistic or 
a competitive way, just for the fancied 
immediate and selfish material advan- 
tage that they themselves thought 
they would secure through such scut- 
tling of the industrial ship. They 
knew perfectly well that they were 
responsible for enacting into law a 
highly socialistic institution, and they 
were more than eager to do it. Had 
it been their own industries that were 
so affected, they would have been the 
first to make the welkin ring with 
howls of complaint and calls for help.” 
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Central West Casualty Appoint- 
ments 


The Central West Casualty Company 
has appointed T. J. Hendra as resi- 
dent manager of its Detroit branch and 
supervisor of agency operations in 
Michigan succeeding R. E. Barr who 
has resigned. Mr. Hendra is well 
known in the Middle West and has 
previously been associated with the 
Travelers Insurance Company and the 
Ocean and Columbia Casualty com- 
panies. 

At the same time the company an- 
nounces that Clyde E. Dalyrimple is 
now supervisor of agencies in the ter- 
ritory west of Chicago with headquar- 
ters in the Insurance Exchange, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Dalyrimple has also been 
connected with the Travelers and has 
operated an agency of his own in Min- 
neapolis. 


Missouri State Fund Plan 
Badly Defeated 
(Concluded from page 33) 
ger,’” and signed only by “Missouri 
Committee Keep the State out of Busi- 
ness” In that they collected all of their 
bugaboos to frighten the voters, al- 
though the proposition, far from offer- 
ing any danger, was only a well needed 
measure of social justice to workmen 
injured in the course of their employ- 
ment and to the dependents of workers 

who are killed. 

The editorial then gave warning to 
the insurance interests that the defeat 
of Proposition No. 4 on Nov. 4 did not 
terminate the struggle to inflict state 
fund compensation insurance on Mis- 
souri. 


, 


“The insurance companies will be in 
business in Missouri for a long time,” 
the editorial said, “and they will come 
to regret their present successful effort 
to kill a useful progressive piece of 
legislation affecting only one of sev- 
eral score of lines of commercial in- 
surance now being sold. The defeat 
of Proposition No. 4 by no means ends 
the fight. It was only the first act. 
There will be sessions of the legislature 
and other elections at which this 
worthy proposal can be discussed. The 
people will meanwhile continue to learn 
more about the merits of the plan and 
the unfair practices which have driven 
so many other states to this reform.” 

That the voters of Missouri were 
opposed to Proposition No. 4 was in- 
dicated in returns from every section 
of the state which tallied a defeat by 
upwards of more than 2 to 1. 

The initiated measure was sponsored 
by the Missouri Federation of Labor 
but lost decisively in such industrial 





centers as St. Louis and Kansas City. 
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In St. Louis the affirmative vote was 
52,000 and the negative vote 99,000. 
In Kansas City there were 23,000 
“Yes” ballots and 54,000 “No” ballots. 
In the rural districts the proposal to 
put the state into the insurance busi- 
ness was defeated even more de- 
cisively. 

The measure was known officially as 
“Proposition No. 4” and as far as the 
returns to date indicate it was de- 
feated in every county of the state. 
This is the second time in four years 
Missouri has rejected such a plan. 








WHAT THREE TESTS SHOULD 
A PROPER INSURANCE RATE 
MEET? 


Rates must be reasonable. 
The public must not be called 
upon to pay more than sufficient 
premiums to enable the com- 
panies to maintain solvency and 
make a small underwriting 
profit. 


They must be adequate. Inad- 
equate rates would injure the 
companies’ financial stability 
and tend to nullify the value of 
their protection to policyholders. 


Rates must be non-discrimi- 
natory. They must be equable 
for all risks involving substan- 
tially the same hazards. If 
otherwise, obviously they would 
do an injustice to policyholders. 

The rates charged by confer- 
ence stock companies meet these 
requirements. 


Great American 
Sudemnify Company 
New Pork 
CASUALTY SURETY 


We'll gladly we 
your questions 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Construction Survey for October 


Reaching the largest total since May of this year, but falling short by a 
ratio of 25 per cent under figures for the first ten months of last year, the 
building and engineering contracts awarded in October in the thirty-seven states 
east of the Rocky Mountains aggregated $337,301,400, according to the F. W. 


Dodge Corporation. 


A comprehensive analysis compiled by THE SPECTATOR 


from the Dodge organization’s figures follows: 


Percentage of 





: Amount Increase Over October, 
Territory Awarded September 1929 
wee eee ee reer re ee $29,890,000 —15.0 $40,040,700 
Metropolitan New York (Northern N. J., New 

York City, Long Island, Westchester, Orange, 

Putnam, and Rockland Counties)..........+.. 80,053,300 —1.8 80,408,200 
Up-State New York, including counties, north of 

Rockland, Orange, and Putnam............ 13,479,300 —15.9 21,194,900 
BERR e BARAT TRON TO so 5i655:310 0 o's oes soles ound 32,438,900 4.0 51,531,500 
Pittsburgh, Western Pennsylvania, West Va., Ohio, 

8 a SRO RS tr 3-4 48,508,500 26.9 77,619,300 
eS NPP eT ee Oe 11,287,100 —35.6 28,125,800 
Chicago (Northern Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and 

Southern and Eastern Wisconsin)........... 33,409,600 $44 59,941,300 
St. Louis (Southern Illinois, Eastern Missouri, 

Northeast Arkansas, Western Tennessee, and 

DIDS OE, BAEBOINIDD!) co cicec cess cccsas sees 29,980,800 111.6 14,269,600 
Central Northwest (Minnesota, the Dakotas, 

Northern Michigan, and Northwest Wisconsin) 5,370,000 —54.7 4,671,900 
Kansas City (Western Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 

PNR UNREE RCICINEEELD 5 <5. 050 09's 0:5 00:00. 4:8 3 O10 22,147,100 124.0 18,731,000 
CT EOE Rae rore rer rrr ere eee 9,392,600 —27.4 19,471,000 
New Orleans (Louisiana, Western and Southern 

Arkansas, Eastern and Southern Mississippi) . 6,611,700 56.6 10,386,700 
Southeastern (The Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 

Alabama, and Eastern Tennessee)........... 14,732,500 £2 19,250,400 

Denies High Death Rate on New Amsterdam Chooses 


Empire State Building 


Reports of unsafe practices and con- 
ditions and excessive number of fatali- 
ties on the Empire State Building, the 
world’s tallest office structure, were 
vehemently denounced as malicious by 
the general contractors, Starrett Broth- 
ers and Eken, Inc., in response to a 
request for a statement as to the actual 
situation made by the Committee on 
Accident Prevention of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association of the 
City of New York. 

The report of the builders was made 
public this week by William G. 
Wheeler, secretary of the Association, 
and showed that instead of sixty-three 
deaths, as rumored at various times in 
construction circles, there were only 
five among the thousands of mechanics 
and laborers employed on the job, and 
only three of these were actually at 
work on the superstructure. 


C. R. Miller Returns from 
Europe 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 10. — President 
Charles R. Miller, of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company, who has been travel- 
ing in Europe, returned to his desk 
last week. Guy LeRoy Stevick, of San 
Francisco, who served as acting head 
of the company during the absence of 
Mr. Miller, has returned to California. 
Relinquishment of the office of acting 
president by Mr. Stevick, who is a 
vice-president of the company, marks 
the end of an interesting experiment, 
that of placing an experienced field 
executive temporarily in charge of the 
company. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





Directors 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 4.—Judge Lee L 
Hecht and Oregon Milton Dennis, both 
of this city, have been elected direc- 
tors of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company. Mr. Hecht is judge of the 
appeal tax court and is president of 
the Havre de Grace Bank and Trust 
Company and a director of the Chesa- 
peake Bank. Mr. Dennis is a director 
of the Chesapeake Bank, the Chesa- 
peake Mortgage Company and the 

Royal Finance Company. 


Correction 

In a table in THE SPECTATOR of Sept. 
11, showed the underwriting and in- 
vestment profits and losses of 100 lead- 
ing casualty, surety and miscellaneous 
companies in a decade, 1920-1929 in- 
clusive, the Commercial Casualty In- 
surance Company of Newark, New 
Jersey, was incorrectly shown as hav- 
ing an underwriting loss for this period 
of 33.4 per cent. The correct figures of 
this company show that it had losses 
incurred of 51.9 per cent, with expenses 
incurred of 51.5 per cent, and an un- 
derwriting loss of 3.4 per cent. This 
company’s underwriting loss, therefore, 
compares very favorably with the other 
sixty-one multiple companies presented 
therein. 

The Commercial Casualty Company 
has made good progress in the last dec- 
ade, having a premium income of $4,- 
140,480 in 1920, with premium income 
of $12,179,036 in 1929 for an increase 
of $8,038,606. 









National Surety Offers to 
Reduce Bank Rates 





Banks Using Tear Gas Protective 
Devices to Fare Better; Losses 
Are Doubled This Year 


A reduction of 25 per cent in bank 
robbery insurance rates on all banks 
which install an approved system of 
tear gas protection was announced last 
week by the National Surety Company, 
which declared that results have con- 
vinced it that tear gas is “the most 
effective physical protection against 


daylight robbery that is available to- — 


day.” 

The reduction comes at a time when 
the company has been suffering more 
bank robbery losses than at any 
previous time in its history, and is 
made in the hope that popularizing the 
use of tear gas systems will “prove to 
be a long step in the fight to reduce the 
number and amount of bank robberies 
throughout the country.” 

In the first ten months of 1930 the 
National Surety Company suffered 140 
losses by bank burglaries and rob- 
beries as contrasted with 87 losses in 
the same months in 1929. The total of 
the losses increased from $176,000 in 
1929 to $380,000 in 1930. Robberies 
have been particularly prevalent in the 
Middle West, the company reported. 

Because of the danger of hold-ups 
in that section, many banks have gone 
to unusual lengths to protect them- 
selves. One bank has advised the com- 
pany that it keeps its front door locked 
all day and does not admit anyone 
until he has satisfactorily identified 
himself. Other banks have made a 
practice of closing during the noon 
hour rather than stay open with a re- 
duced force on duty. 

Experience has shown that where a 
standard system of tear gas protection 
is installed, a bank teller or other em- 
ployee can use it in comparative safety, 
even though he is looking into a pistol 
held by a desperate robber, according 
to the company. The gas acts prac- 
tically instantaneously and the robber, 
temporarily blinded, is helpless and 
easily captured, it was said. 


“Baby” Bond Withdrawn 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 10.—The “baby” 
fraud bond has been withdrawn from 
the market, according to an announce- 
ment by the home office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany. The bond, which carried a pre- 
mium of $15, has been withdrawn be- 
cause of the small demand, it was said. 
The single indemnity Merchants Pro- 
tection Bond serves practically the 
same purpose, it was said. 
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Gross AND Net PREMIUMS WRITTEN AND REINSURANCES IN 1929 witH PREMIUMS IN Force, UNEARNED 
PREMIUMS AND APPROPRIATE RATIOS 























Ratio Ratio 
Premiums of Total 
Gross Ratio Net Net in Force Total Unearned 
Premiums Reinsur- Reinsur- Premiums Premiums | to Return} Unearned | Prem’s to 
Written ances ances to Written in Force Premiums | Premiums | Premiums 
and Renewed 1929 Premiums 1929 Dec. 31, 1929] Written |Dec. 31, 1929] Written 
$ $ % $ $ % $ % 
Aero Indemnity, New York City.................000- 578 , 367 182,790 31.6 265 ,342 226,138 85.2 104,924 39.5 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford................. 24,759,113 1,447,715 5.8 17,335,573] 20,606,658] 118.9 10,614,852 61.2 
Bete Tite SERCO cckdccccescecUsseweccsntocenes 38,376,933 852,100) 4:2 29,098,274) 22,813,870 78.4 11,205,947 38.5 
Alliance Casualty, Philadelphia.............cceseeee: 2,797,067 104, 803 3.7 2,050,234 1,709,089 83.4 899, 841 43.9 
American Battere, GHICKIG so c0e icc icc cveicecceeces 1,232,491 8,019 0.7 1,214, 147 178,993 14.7 94,058 a8 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore.................. 860,228 750,532 SFE  beiwccccccccs sbeccsedetaancles weteans cule vueendes iaenewaeasanes 
American Casualty Co., Reading.......cscccsscececss 2,905 ,082 126,406 4.4 2,103,740 1,836,247 87.3 920,897 43.8 
American Credit Indemnity, New York............... 2,851,644 232,316 8.1 2,278,368 2,138,118 93.8 1,150,391 50.5 
American Bmsioyers, BOGOR. 6.0 ccccccsccccwsesneens 8,403,982 421,871 5.0 5,973,407 4,226,118 70.8 2,120,236 35.5 
AsrieviGdth TIONING Gls vesiecccccc cous teccgseoveees 1,677,933 309,811 18.5 985,127 973,860 98.9 460,719 46.8 
American Reinsurance Co., New York..............-- 2,125,135 77,307 3.6 1,747,459 1,375,540 78.7 788,572 45.1 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo........... 4,275,131 23 ,042 0.5 4,024,980 1,596,355 39.7 831,737 20.7 
Car and General Ins. Corp., Ltd., London............. 2,637,837 645 , 867 24.5 1,047,969 983,614 93.9 449 , 226 42.9 
Central Surety & Ins. Cop. PRN GROW 6c ccecccues 2,970,570 148 ,976 5.0 2,274,755 1,976,358 86.9 971,254 42.7 
Columbia Casualty Co., New York City............... 6,685,424 438 ,059 6.6 4,668,776 4,483,950 96.0 2,208,354 47.3 
Columbia National Life, Boston........ccccecccsceess 550,891 84,373 15.3 417,104 345 ,439 74.0 172,933 37.0 
Commerce Casualty Co., Glens Falls.............+--. 202,216 3,070 1.5 165,886 164,896 99.4 141,110) 85.1 
Connecticut General, Hartiord. .6...0.ccccccvccceccces 3,209,550) 284,817 8.9 2,617,850 2,407 ,487 92.0 1,284,587 49.1 
Consolidated Indem. & Insur. Co., New York.......... 1,665,121 376,416) 22.6 1,022,059 989, 103 96.8 814,615 79.7 
CORGIICIUNI Sate Es BOUIN ds.0e-ccccetsecencess€00s. ees 834,124 1,847 0.2 831,923 566, 194 68.1 283 ,885 34.1 
Eagle Indemnity Co., New York City................. 6,199,096 378,349 6.1 4,238,015 4,033,432 95.2 2,019,242 47.6 
Employers Liability Assur. Corp., Ltd., London........ 38,579,117 823,535 2.4 29,801,148} 21,427,688 71.9 10,744, 546 36.1 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City............ 3,628,164 146,690 4.0 3,245,313 2,537,176 78.2 1,240,803 38.2 
Equitable Casualty & Surety Co., New York City...... 6,623,403 1,095,090 16.5 4,180,720) 1,099,604 26.3 754,667 18.1 
European General Reinsurance, London............... 8,561,518 33,565 0.3 6,423,695 7,486,676] 116.6 3,742,544 58.3 
Excess Insurance Co., NOWOLK. occ cccecccccsseseseces 2,949, 860 343,881 11.7 1,763,934 1,786,597] 101.3 836,131 47.4 
PGOURE MENG: CURIONI oa sie 6 o.acecccwie-st bes Vb dee MH ea eess 3,732,751 41,173 1.1 3,428,616 2,341,230 68.3 1,171,488 34.2 
Fidelity & Casuaity, New Yorks City....ccsccccccccess) 37,676,523 1,633,976 4.3 25,957,816] 26,463,230} 102.0 13,348,103 51.4 
BIGGHCY Gh HOMME, SPMICIIONG, ccc cccs oo 6 ck cecceneeete 18,185,334 2,934,810 16.1 12,448,706) 14,245,920] 114.4 7,464, 206 60.0 
Fidelity Union Casualty, Dallas... ....ccscccccccecess 1,933,865 47,724 2.5 1,490,510 1,221,966 82.0 611,835 41.0 
Pret Sern. (0. OF PITRE, 0 occ ce caccesscsceewcese 1,766,975 59,792 3.4 1,401,594 1,380,146 98.5 697 , 896 49.8 
Prankin Surety, New York City. .cccicvcecccscceccces 1,297,102 262,172 20.2 756,637 714, 364 94.4 484,886 64.1 
General Acc., F. & L. Assur. Corp., Perth............. 25,596,670 324,457 £2 19,260,758} 14,056,108 73.0 7,099,853 36.9 
General Reinsurance, New York City..............4.- 8,663,118 1,272,408 14.7 5,343,228 4,904,662 91.8 2,480,996) 46.4 
General Surety, New Yorks City.......ccccccscccccees Gh: ee aera 77,010 73,225 95.1 30,665 39.8 
GCOOPGIe CMINIES, INOUE co icc s.ciace tes oeecevsends 3,686,412 133,072|°" 3.6 2,682,985 2,430,996 90.6 1,219,615 45.5 
Glens Falls Indem., Glens Falls........cccccccsccesese 4,575,545 170,983 o.F 3,485,628 3,479,159 99.8 1,775,706 50.9 
Globe Indemnity Co., Newark..........cececcccecees 29,394,950 1,568 ,632 §.3 22,196,873] 18,631,971 83.9 8,815,037 39.7 
Great American Ind., New York City.............2+: 9,084,895 408 ,276 4.5 6,331,922 4,868,732 76.9 2,431,931 38.4 
GlGRG NGMONEL WARMINGION se 5666 5 ccccsccwescetoe seen 377,612 21,525 $7 261,662 231,807 88.6 118,026 45.1 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. Ins., Hartford.......... 9,886,111 118,255 1.2 6,030,869} 17,613,911] 292.1 9,289,882} 153.9 
ROIS Actions oe PME GO... ck cones wen Gancewcs cece 4,964,361 64, 586 1.3 3,435,140 1,954,030 56.9 , 409 28.8 
FRudnon COSUGIEY EE. Gig i cccs ce cnccsccosecweecsstes 1,930,237 42,479 2.2 1,310,029 1,285,844 98.2 651,237 49.7 
ERCOMIG alte TRGB eo cigs Sad unis dd Udine Mal earecmioes Te) ee 9,710 Cry. oe. eee Sept! Arena ae 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of Nor. Amer., Philadelphia........] 23,010,880 696,398|"" 3.0 16,413,146} 13,192,804 80.4 6,787,815 41.4 
Independence Indemnity Co., Philadelphia............ 10,809,165 1,022,687 9.5 7,930,399 6,835,843 86.2 3,411,119 43.0 
International Reinsurance, Los Angeles.............+.. 3,690,718 237,435 6.4 2,823,998 2,273,116 80.5 1,111,212 39.4 
Liberty Mutual Ins: 'Co.. Boston. . 6666 6:60ciss occaca ess 18,280,931 108 , 207 0.6 17,383,983} 10,172,322 58.5 4,221,405 24.3 
Lloyds Casualty, New York City..........cccccccce: 2,897,118 100,833 3.5 2,239,441 2,019,182 90.2 1,220,501 54.5 
London Guarantee & Accident, London.............-. 13,899,129 644,617 4.6 9 633,373 7,706,797 80.0 3,659,787 38.0 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia................. 1,896,462 86,786 4.6 1,481,044 1,040,374 70.3 520,075 35.1 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore.............-0-0+- 41,286,954 1,927,808 4.7 30,924,971} 27,658,330 89.4 14,184,623 45.9 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., Boston.......| 15,008,929 955,439 6.4 11,171,267 9,317,214 83.6 4,251,384 38.1 
Massachusetts Protective Assn., Worcester............ 8,731,744 WE <r 8,689,648 2,436,914 28.0 1,729,041 19.9 
Missouri State Late, St. OWS... .cciccccsccecccccecaees 1,309,517 65,265|°" 5.0 1,014,152 482,425 47.6 241,567 23.8 
National Casualty Co., Detroit.........cccccssecssess 3,479,064 828,695 23.8 2,220,511 1,501,369 7.6 761,174 34.3 
National Deis ales OME Siac ccicinsieeie'esdeeiecsa's's 8,656,095 | ee 8,631,539 152.772 1.8 307 ,064 3.6 
National surety Co., New Yorks City... ... 0... ceccnecs 30, 268 ,659 3,471,818)°° 114.5 19,110,851} 24,219,300} 126.7 12,642,057 66.2 
National Union Indem., Pittsburgh...............-++. 4,931,497 372,969 7.6 3,525,939 3,427,673 97.2 1,735,715 49.2 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore...............-. 18,516,522 582,033 2:4 13,509,669} 12,007,919 88.9 6,016, 138 44.5 
New Jersey Fidelity & P. G., Newark...........20-++- 4,498,386 113,600 2.5 3,320,027 3,461,497} 104.3 1,725,497 52.0 
New York Casualty, New York City............0-006- 5,225,946) 355,229 6.8 3,045,003] 2,987,647) 98.1 1,450,090} 47.6 
New York Indemnity, New York City................ 8,228,368 336,459 4.1 5,407,284 6,131,828] 113.4 2,876,315 53.2 
Norwich Union Indem., New York ee 4,763,671 126,253 2.7 3,372,181 3,037 ,664 90.1 1,542,812 45.8 
Ocean Acc. & Guar. Corp., Ltd., New York City....... 15,766,414 377 ,086 2.4 12,011,877} 10,740,724 89.4 5,433,961 45.2 
Occidental Ind., San Francisco. .........cccscceeecees 1,677,331 105 ,437 6.3 1,195,279 1,003,844 84.0 563,940 47.2 
Old Line Life, Milwaukes...........ccecccccccsccess 196,351 12,337 63 184,310 112,021] 60.8 56,067} 30.4 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles —S....... ee ee eee 9,622,504) 2,494,4391 95.9 5,110,513} 4,574,51¢ 89.5 2,316,046] 45.3 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles ...........20--00:- 7,832,179 170,418 2.2 6,767,516] 6,155,142 91.0 3,083,663 45.6 
Pennsylvania Indem., Philadelphia ................-- 3,632,341 38,984 4-1 3,047,458} 3,021,324) 99.1 1,512,307} 49.6 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn., Philadelphia............... 6,731,850 6,753 1.0 6,504,178 3,910,676 60.1 2,785,929] 42.8 
Phoenix Indem., New York City ...........0.2-000- 4,605 ,002 190,178 4.1 3,350,347} 2,903,981 86.7 1,483,739] 44.3 
Preferred Accident., New York City ............--. 7,301,864 297,540 4&4 5,367,114] 5,032,767) 93.8 2,499,941) 46.6 
PUDNG Silly NONE oc. cadvcosndes bed cn vesiascese at 709,909 16,261 2.3 604,514 594,283] 98.3 459, 552 76.0 
Royal Indemnity, New York City.............-0.000- 21,269,605 1,106,151 5.2 15,425,929} 13,407,539} 86.9 6,702,183} 43.5 
St. Pau!-Mercury Ind., St. Paul.. 1,950,334 50,754 2.6 1,541,998 1,518,105 98.5 762,766} 49.5 
Sentinel Life, Kansas City _..... 570,766 50,999 3.9 469 ,938 299,736} 63.8 150,656) 32.1 
Southern Casualty, Alexandria. ............seeceeeeee 1,211,795 6,237 0.5 1,009 , 746 360, 396 35.7 180, 198 17.8 
Southern Surety, New York City 15,476,335 851,557 5.5 12,113,003 9,440,276 77.9 5,081,216 41.9 
Standard EN olive ca-due dances oeeesres 25,319,699 1,304,742 5.2 19,482,687 16,879, 55¢ 86.6 8,093,505 41.5 
Standard Surety & Casualty, New York City ....... 1,089,790 175,054 16.1 709 , 839 675,018} 95.1 432,369} 60.9 
Sun Indemnity, New York City sw... se eee ee eee 3,753,235 268 , 294 74 2,516,833 2,507 , 45( 99.6 1,254,573} 49.9 
Transportation Indemnity, New York City............ 1,657,495 135, 238 8.2 976,996 909 , 205 93.1 528,071 54.0 
Travelers Indesminey, Farther”: <2... 5 vcececsecessee secs 18,605,672 34,411 0.2 13,893,289] 16,701,873) 120.2 8,000,953} 57.6 
WIQGEMME REINO o5cs oo isrc Sands viedo vkawenaacas 71,623, 264 99,637 01 60,997,376} 42,766,909} 70.1 19,712,133] 32.3 
Union Automobile, Los Angeles ................2205: 4,504,503 681,049 15.1 2,755,204 2,694,426 97.8 1,344,463 48.8 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans .........++++eeeeeeee 17,943,363} 1,094,741] 64 12/653.000| 10,226,156] 80.8 5,197,392] 41.1 
United States Casualty, New York City —_......... 15,820,151 610,918 3.9 10,374,942} 8,296,413} 80.0 3,699,417) 35.7 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Baltimore .........] 54,145,983 2,823,062 5.2 42,205,414] 36,332,111 86.1 18,226,204 43.2 
United States Guar., New York City................. 3,540, 163 534,463} 15 4 2,407,512) 2,847,232) 118.3 1,455,114) 60.4 
Zurich General A. & L., Chieag0..0cs000ccssesccses 15,870,070 155,389 1.0 13,444,850) 9,852,776 73.3 4,446,641 33.1 
pre CCCI TTT COTTE Ce 916,314,221} 44,173,870 4.8 689,408,352] 582,379,833 84.5 291,769,402 42.3 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 








As of December 31, 1929 





Value 
Total Earnings 
Dollars Per Share 


Liquidating 
Per Share 








m | High (Asked) 





COMPANY 
Stock House 
Specializing 

Sy 2 

as 13| 4 

ga |e| = 

po > id 

Bs isl 8 

56 a | m 

$ 3 $ 

Aetna C.&8.,Hartford. . 10 | 50. 


Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Curtis & N.Y. 
Aetna Ins. (Fire), —- 
Ferg ate &C 
Sanger, NY 
Aetna Life, Hartf ord.. 
Conni: 


&Co., Hart.. 
Cone Saves N.Y. 
Amer. Equit., N. Sanger: 


Lyon, Clokey & Co... 
Amer. Ins., Newark... . 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Milliken & Pell, ‘Nwk. 
yoy ACY. 
urtis r, N.Y. 
Auto Ins., Hartford... . 
Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Bnkrs. & Shiprs., N. Y.. 
A. Atkins me 





Boston Casualty, Bos... 
. Day & Co., Bos. 
H_D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
Boston Ins., Boston... . 
C. A. Day & Co., Bos. 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
Bronx Fire, N. Y...... 
Lyon, Clokey & Co.. 
Brooklyn Fire, Broo! 
Lyon, Clokey & ca 
Carolina Ins., Wilming’n 


‘Boston 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart.. 
Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Continental Cas., Chi... 


Cc. ¢ looms &Co., ~. 
Curtis & Sanger, 
Continental Ins., N. ie 
Eagle Fire, Newark. . 
Emp. Reins., Kan. City. 
wane Ins. Co. of Am., 


Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y.. 
rw 's Ins., ‘Newark 
Atkins 


Cortied N.Y. 
Milliken&Pell, Nwk.. 
Franklin Fire, Phila(N.) 
a eee 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls . 


eee 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Globe & Rutgers, a5 


& Sanger, N 
Globe Ins., Pittsburgh... 


Lyon, Clokey & Co.. 
os He Ins., Inc. 


Carte ‘ S Genes, N.Y. 
Hanover Fire, N.Y..... 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Home Ins., New York.. 


ki 
Hudson Cas., J. City. . 
Imp. & Exp., _ i, geet 


. At 
Sabot Fire,Phila. 
Lyon, Cloke & Co... 
Ind. Indem., Phila... .. 





10 








50 


10 
10 


ee | Annual Dividend Rate’ 
oe 
S 


Ss 


‘as. he 


1105" 


*|140° 
| 50 


7155 


| 43 


“1190 
». | 405 
“ya 
161 


{1275 


| 26 


| 65 


| 39 
| 89 


.| 80 


ooh EL. 
| 95 























1 228) 5 





883 


e | Low (Bid) 


: ea 
Sis 


103. 
32h 


‘|100° 


122° 


4| 13 


900 
ig" 





_ 
-_ 
_ oO 





5 
5 
ia 
1475 


390 


63 


160 


525 


30 








53 


374 


40 























Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
a Fire, N.Y.. 
pe ee 
Sylvania on. Co.,Phila . 
—_— Clokey & Co. * 
Travelers Ins., Hart. . 
Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
United Life & Acc. Ins., 
Co., Concord...... 
. Day & Co., Inc., 
‘Boston........... 
H.D. on. & Co., Bos. . 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, Baltimore. ... 
US. Fire, New York.... 


U.S. Mer. & Ship.,N.Y.. 
Curtis & Sanger; N.Y. 
bee ~ eae Richmond., 


Cartied & sions N.Y 





100 





25 


740. 
1045 

















BBE... 


Asof Nov. 
As of December 31, 1929 10, 1930 
COMPANY = 
[==] 
Stock House =) g 
Specializing 2 3.8 
og = sa 
s¥ ii giz ltelee 
me || 3/2 [as |54 
gs = A Zo ao 3 4 zv 
Se 15| 8 | Fe] Ss| ele] 4 
55 alm | A>] ee | <Alm] < 
$ $ ¢|$ 
Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. . 10 7 ae eee 
Kan. Cty. Life, Kan.C.. 100 6.00}... 
Knickerbocker Ins.,N N.Y b5 .00} . 
Lyon, Clokey & Co.. es 
Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind....... 10 Pre © 
Conning & Co., pe ote 100 |. 
Lloyds Cas., N. Y 10 cools 
ee Cas., Balt... 10 
ass. Bd. & Ins., Bos’n. 25 
“= A. Day & Co., Inc., 
oe Re er 96 
H.D. Knox & Co. Bos. ae eels 
Mer. & Man. Fire, N’wk 5 
‘om card & Co. ¢ 
Most ties TouisiN 10 eae as 
© Bene i Go. Chi ee 
National Cas., Detroit.. 10 mate 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi . a 18 
Natl. Fire, Hartford... . 10 Soe, sae 
Conning & Co., Hart.. BEM 55 | 5 
Cortis & Sanger, N.Y. ea 544 
aw > ae 5 ee! a 
A. Atkins........... ae 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. : 7 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. oe 7 
Nat'l Surety, N.Y.... 50 60 
Nat’! Union Fire, Pitts.. 100 ap, 
N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield . 10 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 
OBL cos oo cisx ae ee 30 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. ae aie os 
N. Hamp. Fire, Man... 10 
C. A. 2 hala Inc., 
a eee ee 45 
HD Kuoré Co,.Bos. ti ae 
N. Yi Pwo 0. Y..-.. b5 
Lyon, Clokey & Co., 
New York........ 
New World Life, 
Spokane, Wash.... . 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. re 
Old Colony Ins., Boston 100 
oe Day & Co., Inc., 
H.D. ee Bos. Raat 
Pacific Fire, N. Y...... 25 See ee 
People’s Nat. Fire, N.Y. 5 TERS ee 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. We « 4} 7 
Phoenix Ins., Hartford... 10 Ae rey 
Conning & Co., Hart.. Rite: 67 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. se 584 
Presidential F.&M.,Chi. 25 | Rhee) AARP 
C. ——s. Chi. ae 23 wee 
Prov., Wash., 10 ae | 
C. A. a & Co. Inc., x 
et rere eee 52 
HD. Knox & Go. Bos. re nae 
Rhode Is. Ins., Prov... 10 
C. - \. Day & Co, Inc., 
ise a loceliieiaca' le , iefeie 25 
HD. Kos & 6, Ae of 
Republic Fire, Pitts. . 10 
Lyon, Clokey & Co., be 
EA IES awe 
Reins. Life of Am.,Chi. . 50 
C. Sincere & Co. ,Chi.. ne 2 
Security Ins. Co. of New 
Haven, New Haven 10 Sree) Gee 
igo Sanger, N.Y. Saas 34 
pS ees 27 
sprinesel F.&M., 
Py ior Mass. 25 
Day & Co., Inc., is 
oS Read 115 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. Bee : 
St. Paul F.&M., St. P... 25 





Re | High (Asked) 


. os 
* bd 
- OS 
« [=] 


sofas 
"1165 


37 Vie 
97...) 
“99 weer 
"| 20 |" "93 
298 
‘| 52 


1138 


.|170 


4... [455 
tt eS, Ae 





High and 
Low for 
1930 


28 





200 


ho araemel bsringe (eae 
gi 


23 
Pay ee 


oy et 


.| 46 





-* 11600] 190 
ee ee 






soda 
-| 93 















Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


. On common stock ; 7 per cent paid on preferred. 
. Stock dividend. 


Current rate. 
g. Annual rate. 


d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


a. 
b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 anid Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
c 4 

8 








© 9 00 
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« | High (Asked) 





28° er 


37 | 16 


72 |" 95" 





1147" 


5 1110 
3] gt 


| 28 
1132 


1182" 
J i6: 
| 164 


111190 


37 
56 


290 








“es? 


EBs eve 


waste 





SIXTY-EIGHT CALLS, THIRTY- 
FOUR APS, AGENT’S 
28-HOUR RECOURD 


An intensive “one - man - one- 
day” life insurance sales cam- 
paign was recently held in Brook- 
lyn by Nicholas V. Sichenze, who 
is connected with the Lurie- 
Hookes Agency, general agents 
for the Brooklyn National Life 
Insurance Company. 

Commencing his drive at one 
minute past midnight and con- 
cluding at 4 o’clock the following 
morning, Mr. Sichenze made six- 
ty-eight calls. Of these calls there 
were fifty-six bona fide inter- 
views which resulted in thirty- 
four applications for life insur- 
ance. 











New Company Chartered 


The Physicians Life & Accident In- 
surance Company, which received its 
charter from the Oklahoma Insurance 
Department on June 24, 1930, expects 
to begin business actively about Jan. 1. 
The company is located in Oklahoma 
City, and has offices in the Hightower 
Building. It will write life, accident, 
and health lines, and has among its 
stockholders about two hundred promi- 
nent physicians, dentists and business 
men. Its officers are: T. H. White, 
president; Dr. J. W. Wallace,- chair- 
man of the board; Roy Beery, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Breck Moss, Otto Rose, 
Dr. A. A. West, Dr. E. I. Bagby, Dr. 
S. H. McEvoy were elected directors. 


The Julian S. Myrick Agency 


The Paid-for Business for The Julian 
S. Myrick office of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company for the month of 
October, 1930, was $3,253,500 as com- 
pared with $3,149,150 for 1929. For 
ten months of 1930 the total paid-for 
business amounted to $36,912,811. 








SPECIALISTS 
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INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


LOCAL TO 
NEW ENGLAND 


H. D. KNOX & CO. 


Members Unlisted Securities 
Dealers Association 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 
NEW YORK BOSTON 














11 BROADWAY 27 STATE 
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Safety Engineer Cites Need of 
National Safety Code 


At least one thousand deaths, 125,000 
injuries, and a money loss of $40,000,- 
000 is the annual toll exacted because 
of needless disagreements in the in- 
dustrial safety regulations of the vari- 
ous states, according to Cyril Ains- 
worth, safety engineer of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association of New 
York. The states which prepare their 
own local safety regulations instead 
of agreeing on national safety codes 
place an obstacle in the way of effec- 
tive guarding of industrial machines 


41 


R. H. Bland Celebrates an 
Anniversary 


R. Howard Bland, president of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, and Mrs. Bland celebrated 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary 
recently. The home office staff pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Bland with a 
handsome silver gift. 








by manufacturers of the machines, 
Mr. Ainsworth declared at a meeting 
of the Safety Engineers Club in Balti- 
more last week. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED AND PAID 


The following is a partial list of insurance companies who have 
declared quarterly dividends during the month of September: 


Capital Par value 
as of as of 
Jan. March 30, Pay- 
1, 1930 1930 Rate ment 
Name of Company $ $ $ ate 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, 

pe | rE rere nee $3,000,000 $10 $0.40 Oct. 1 
Aetna Insurance (Fire), 

TEBBURORED kone cb ass sovcens 7,500,000 10 50 Oct. 1 
Aetna Life, Hartford ...... 15,000,000 10 .30 Oct. 1 
Agricultural Insurance, Water- 

SW oa taewtewaded eaeaens 3,000,000 25 1.00 Oct. 1 
Allemannia Fire, Pittsburgh. 500,000 50 2.50 Oct. 1 
American Credit Indemnity, 

en PAE 4 hoieeo cen cueee's « 1,000,000 25 1.00 Oct. 1 
Automobile Insurance, Hart- 

TOU oan dataee re devsiiclees 5,000,000 10 25 Oct. 1 
Brooklyn Fire, Brooklyn .... 1,000,000 5 6% Oct. 1 
Buffalo Insurance, Buffalo .. 1,000,000 100 h.50 Sept. 30 
Central West Casualty, Detroit 1,000,000 50 b.12% Oct. 1 
City Insurance Co. of New 

York, New FORM cc cececss 1,000,000 100 4% Oct. 1 
Corroon & Reynolds Corp. ..$6Conv. Pref. ... 1.50 Oct. 1 
Crum & Forster, New York.. Preferred 2% Dec. 31 
Crum & Forster, New York... Common A 21%4% Oct. 15 


Crum & Forster, New York.. 
Eagle Fire, Newark ........ 
Federal Surety, Davenport .. 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia.. 
Glens Falls Insurance, Glens 

Falls 
Globe Insurance Co. of Amer- 

ica, Pittsburgh 
Hartford Fire, Hartford..... 
Hartford Steam Boiler In- 

spection & Ins., Hartford... 
Home Fire & Marine Insur- 

ance, San Francisco....... 
Home Insurance, New York. 
Hudson Insurance, New York. 
Insurance Securities, New Or- 











Common B 


10,000,000 10 50 Oct. 


24,000,000 10 


216% Oct. 15 


500,000 25 Sept. 30 
1,308,300 30 Oct. 15 
6,000,000 fs Sept. 30 
2,500,000 40 Oti 


5,000,000 10 4% Oct. 1 
1,000,000 10 30 8=©Oct. : 


3,000,000 10 40 Oct. 


1 
1,000,000 10 50 Sept. 1 
50 Oct. 1 
1,000,000 10 4.35 Oct. 1 
17% Oct. 1 

1 
z 
1 











WOON Sc ketorenceeeeeensee 8 “aeeuas 
Life Insurance Co. of Va., 

pe a errr ares fer 5,000,000 20 Py f° Oct. 15 
Lumbermens Insurance, Phil- 

po arr errr 1,000,000 25 1.25 Oct. 
Manufacturers Casualty, Phil- 

GOIN sind cen e eee inne. 2,500,000 10 .60 Oct. 
Manufacturers Casualty, Phil- 

ROE ce cmcteeetaeaner 86 ~ Mewes -40 Extra 
Maryland Casualty, Balti- 

WE Gacccerececeseeesaee New stock 56% Sept. 30 
Maryland Casualty, Balti- 

MG. copadccvaderendee eae 5,000,000 25 1.121% Sept. 30 
Massachusetts Bonding & 

Insurance, Boston ........ 4,000,000 25 1.00 Oct. 15 
National Fire, Hartford..... 5,000,000 10 50 Oct. 1 
New England Fire. Pittsfield 300,000 10 25 Oct. 1 
New Hampshire Fire, Man- 

CE | nt kvderasceeee<es« 3,000,000 10 £.50 Oct. 1 
Niagara Fire, New York.... 5,000,000 25 1.00 Oct. 2 
Northwestern National, Mil- 

WG Fear eater ece wey. 2,000,000 25 1.25 Sept. 30 
Pacific Indemnity, Los An- 

ON EDENTON OOO 1,500,000 50 .35 Oct. 1 
Pennsylvania Co. for Insur- ® 

ance. Philadelnhia. ....---- «ewe eeee .75 Oct. 1 
Pilnt Reincurance, New York ~~ ....... 1.50 Oct. 7 
Philadelphia National Insur- 

PY Re ee eet Ce er 1.900.000 19 220 Oct. 15 
Phoenix Tnsurance, Hartford. 6.000.000 10 AO Oct. 1 
Preferred Accident. New York 3,500,000 20 95 Oct. 1 
Preferrod Automobile, Grand 

P|, ae ee er 250.000 19 25 ©6Sent. 1 
Republic Fire. Pittsburgh... . 1.000.000 19 AO Oct. 1 
Travelore Tnenrance Hartford 20,000.000 19 40 Oct. 1 
Tirited States Casualty, New 

err ery ee 1,590,000 25 1.00 Oct. 1 
Tirited States Guarantee, New 

Vice és ctaae eeeenes anes 1,000,000 100 4.90 Sent. 30 

Preferred 1.50 Oct, 1 


Western Tnsurance Securities. 
(f) Tneludes 109 cents extra. 


(b) Extra, (c) Semi-annual 


(H) Extra dividend. 
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Prominent Agents and Actuarial Inspections 


Brokers 
ghoptersonemie reco gama SSS a a SS 
LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La GEORGE B. BUCK isiay in & See 


ie : Co.. In 
Representing AC I VU: RY L. D. RICE gs Me 
Fidelity Phoentx United States National Fire of Specializing in Emp! ea » General Manager 
Fire of Fire of New es Benefit an | Feulen Funds Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee nec Natlonal Liberty New Amsterdam 
Hartford of — y erty “tena Or 25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK INSPECTIONS CREDIT 


New York 
Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Com- Lif and 
y Stuyvesant of any of Amer- a4 MISCELLANEOUS 
one Union New York Compensation REPORTS 




















BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED General Liability 


Elevator ; — 
JNO. A. COPELAND set ADJUSTMENTS 


Actuarial Consulting Actuary Pay Roll CLAIMS 
? Offices and Agents In Cities and Small Towns 
Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. In Every State. We Can Save You Money. 


SoMa MSL iit aesy |] || ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


Audits Caleulati: Consultant: 
Ca (oo UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
ees: CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


25 CHURCH STREET _NEW YORK _ 
ERSTON L. MARSHALL PHONES: 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 919 Hubbell Building 


DES MOINES, IO ° 
XCTUARIES” are Greatest Selling 


Bar ~~ pr 44th St. Plan Known 
All About it for the Asking 
T. J. McCOMB Write 


WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN es CONSULTING ACTUARY The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th Street 


INSURANCE. ScOSUNTANTS 
Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Harwood E. Ryan cll 






















































































Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. |} ° am 
_— 


Jonathan G. Sharp New York 











ane NEW EDITION 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN IN PRESS 
Co ps 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL nannies semneer revised to conform with Federal 
Estate Tax Law of 1928 


Fred E. Swartz, ©. P. A 


CONSULTING ACTUARY w. L. Clayton 
ins 
160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 THE BOURSE - PHILADELPHIA I H E C O S J 
CHICAGO 


— 
JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. L. A. GLOVER & CO. By WILLIAM T. NASH 


we Ceneulting Actuary 
SURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance bei ay i —- a bg Bane A 
a S aie ae Banta am wal 4 Accountants, Statisticians cases for ire qmousts Ag ents at- 
xzpert ice on mestic, opic an 
Semi-Tropical in ~ test its usefulness. It hela sell big 
coo Ss A a eg tle Tew York 128 North Wells Street, Chicago policies. 
LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 161 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. THE COST OF DYING 
“ae proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, wealth 
J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. — — eee XE Soin, ae A difficult prospect, after reading 
panes “a Rene al tao tor a titel] |] MAJOR EP. S. ALLEN. of, Actuaries THE COST OF DYING 
) 
Insurance Company”’ - a 5. P. Bee cong D. 8. » said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
Attention to — insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 

Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment PIPE & ALLEN just the same"; and he signed up for 

Business—Pensions. Consulting Actuaries $75,000. 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 1713.1712 Metronolitan Ridg.. Torante. Ont 

Phone Franklin 6559 USE IT AND PROSPER! 











































































































Single Copy 25 cents 
50 Copies $ 8.50 .1,000 Copies. .$160.00 
100 Copies “09 °5,000 Copies.. 400.00 
500 Copies 60.00 10.000 Copies.. 750,00 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. ALEXANDER C. GOOD Orders for single copies must be 


ipppoc sian Caeenition Aemmey THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 807 Paul Brown Bldg. 263 West 30th St. Mew Mack 


INDIANAPOLIS wma | CHICAGO Boston New ORLEANS 



































Omaha Kansas City and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. | 
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